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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


A certain degree of disappointment must always attend any 
great ceremonial, whether it is seen in the reality or seen only 
through the description. Enormous preparations raise the ex- 
pectation ; and the simple limit of time—the fact that the 
whole is ended, leaving no present result visible or tangible— 
creates a sense of the vanity of human life. The disappointment, 
however, usually ends in some truism touching the said vanity, 
and does not affect the exaltation and dignity of the personages 
who are concerned. The crowning of an Emperor must be a 
great event, any disappointment notwithstanding. The descrip- 


tion may read like catalogues of upholstery ; the still-life occupies | 
| drawal of ambassadors and the advance of a fleet to protect 


the foreground in the account, as well as in fact; but it does 
take an Emperor, and a newly-crowned Emperor, to muster such 
an array of tangible grandeur, such a gathering of tributaries, 
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It may be observed that all these boons to the Russian people 
Nothing is given that cannot be 
retracted, and retracted presently. It is not like the gift of 
new institutions, which once established maintain themselves. 
New taxes might be imposed tomorrow in lieu of the arrears re- 
mitted ; to say nothing of the fact that the remission is a pre- 
mium on delay in the payment of taxes, and might be regarded 
invidiously by those who have been punctual. The recruiting, 
of which the remission is promised for four years, might be re- 
sumed next week, on account of “‘ the state of Europe.” At 
first sight, the ‘‘ manifesto of grace” might be taken as a proof 
that the Emperor Alexander the Second had fairly launched on 
that new career of peace which was anticipated at his accession ; 
but the actual bearing of his Government towards foreign states 
is not such as implies any thorough change in the spirit of Rus- 
sia, its administration or policy. 

Still the present boon will be hailed by the Russian people as 
a proof of kindheartedness in the Emperor, while none but a man 
holding in his single hand immense power could make such gifts 
to his subjects. 


are of a negative character. 


It would be seen from our Postscript on Saturday, that the 
Times gave its readers a sensation by announcing that our Go- 
vernment had addressed a very peremptory note to the King of 
Naples, treating his insolence and his apologies with equal dis- 
regard, and calling upon him to give, without evasion, some 
assurances on the score of his bad government and its needful 
reform, The journal hinted at a very decisive sequel—a with- 


British and French residents at Naples. This ‘ feeler” of 


| Saturday becomes a manifesto in the Globe of Thursday ; that 


such a host of attendant visitors, as those which filled Moscow at | 


the beginning of last week, and converted the streets, palaces, 
and temples of that quaint city, into a picture which could 
only be witnessed once in a reign. To the people of Russia re- 
presented there, the whole ceremony and its army of spectators 
will form a tangible evidence of the power of the Czar ; 
Russians he is the greatest man in the world; 
have perceived in that ceremony the proof that he is so, not only 
to the Russians but to the nations of the earth. 
has sustained some kind of reverse at Sebastopol—a reverse not 
perfectly understood throughout the empire, and in fact perhaps 
not thoroughly believed in many provinces—the impression 
created by the display in Moscow would restore the old loyal 
almost adoring sense of Russia’s greatness in the minds of 
Russia’s subjects. Hence, probably, 
throughout the Imperial household to give to this coronation all 
the splendour which could be imparted to it by jewels, gold, rich 
stuffs, and the furniture of court millinery or of soldiery. Even 
the foreign visitor would see in the events of that day rather a 
striking parade of the power which Russia does possess after 
her most signal defeat. The good people of Moscow will never 
forget the glory of their Emperor, or the thriving trade which his 
coronation brought to them; and it is more than possible that 
the invasion of visitors drawn to the heart of Russia by the great 
holiday may have permanent effects upon its future intercourse 
with the rest of Europe, and so upon its commerce. 

The Emperor marked the ceremonial of the day by a ‘ mani- 
festo of grace,” in which he distributes blessings to his sub- 
Jects, He relieves Russia from military recruiting “for four 
Consecutive years, unless, which God avert, the necessities of war 
should interpose obstacles in the execution of this measure.” 
The suspension of recruiting will be taken as a proof that the 
Emperor does not expect war; and will be hailed as a double 
blessing by the whole industrial classes, for it not only delivers 
them from the fear of losing fathers, sons, and brothers, but it 
Promises also that the husbandman shall not be carried away, 
and that the very means of livelihood will not be stopped for the 
Want of the husbandman’s hands in the field. The Emperor 
an arrears of taxes to the amount of 24,000,000 silver 
am a eel to 3,500,000/. sterling. This is a gift of 
te money made to those who have proved by their delay 

the royal munificence will be the relief from a severe 
Pressure, 


to the | 
and they will | 


Government journal repeating a paraphrase of the Saturday’s 
announcement. The fulmination is strictly confined to Naples— 
not a word is said about the rest of Italy: but if Naples should 
resist, it would not be possible to confine the consequences to the 
foot of ‘* The Boot.” Perhaps it is presumed that the Austrian 
diplomatist Baron Hubner, who has arrived at Naples, must 
equally see the difficulty of restraining the conflagration should 


ls . . aad . . . 
it once break out, and will give to King Ferdinand such advice 


If the empire | 


the vast efforts made | 


as would prevent him from lighting the match of war at his own 
crater of Vesuvius; for no state can have a more direct interest 
in keeping down civil conflict than Austria. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, King Ferdinand has not so much confidence in his apologies 
as in his bayonets, which he is mustering in great force around 
his capital. 

The advice of Baron Hubner is likely to be the more urgent 
since the French Government has just done one thing which in- 


| dicates no strong inclination to indulge Austria in her difficulties, 


The Foreign Minister at Paris had forbidden the Manin subscrip- 
tion for the Alessandrian cannon: Napoleon III has taken off 
the prohibition. 

In France there is renewal, with some confirmation, of the 
tale that the Emperor does not approve of his Foreign Minister. 
A number of men who are said to belong to a secret society 
sworn to take the life of the Emperor have been arrested. The 
facts have not yet come out, and perhaps will not: but while 


| secrecy continues to preside over the acts of the Government, and 
| the Sovereign holds his post chiefly by the mastery of power ra- 


ther than the loyal and free support of the entire people, it is not 
likely that there will be a total suppression of these counter- 
absolutists, the secret societies. 

Spain has received a “ new constitution ””—professedly that of 
1845 ; only, it would seem, /ess liberal, inasmuch as the Crown 
retains greater power over the creation of Senators, the sitting of 
the Cortes, the chief post of the Municipalities, and the press. 
This is the event of the week in Spain; but the act appears to 
be only provisional. It sweeps away Esparterism, with the 
‘* Constituent Cortes” and all its labours. But the first Cortes 
will form, de facto, Constituent Cortes to revise the acts of the 
Dictator ; subject only to what he can do in packing that first 
body. Intriguers never were so active in Madrid. 

The Danubian Commissioners are about to commence 
work ; and it would appear, with different notions of their duties. 
Russia desires to unite the Principalities, having already Russian- 


their 
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ized Moldavia to a considerable degree. F rance seems faithful 
to the same idea. It is not reported that our own Government 
is equally faithful ; on the contrary, it is intimated that the 
question is once more ‘ open,” and that the Commissioners must 
first collect information and report. So that there will be other 
questions besides the Isle of Serpents to engage the Conference to 
assemble in Paris after the Commissioners haye colleeted their 
materials for debate. 

The two important vacancies in the English Church, created 
by the retirement of Dr. Blomfield and Dr, Maltby, have been 
filled. Dr. Tait, Dean of Carlisle, becomes Bishop of London ; 


Dr. Longley, Bishop of Ripon, becomes 
pointments which are understood to yviolat 
translation in what we may call the 
translation in the quasi-archiepiscopal sc 
divines are personally unexceptionable ; both 1 


Bishop 
the rule—of non- 
puisne 
of London. Both 
r to the 


} 
th belong rat 





Low Church. The choice, therefore, is supposed to indicate th 
ascendancy of the Home Office in Church matters. 

In general, affairs at home have exhibited little invention. 
In high polities, we have nothing newer than a repetition of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien’s dignified reasons for withholding himself 
at present from active lif In the lower polities, we have no- 
thing newer than John Frost parading his incapacity to keep 
quiet, on the top of Primrose Hill, Divers de putations have 


and tak counsel in 


rational recreation. 


come up from a few provincial towns, to sit 
a Sunday League for promoting 


It is almost as if to introduce variety in the tame course of 
events, that ‘the City’ has been keeping up a spontaneous fit of 
uneasiness about nothing. It has been puzzling its head over a 


strange course taken by the precious metals, and over th ques- 
tion how there can have any kind of ‘“t in the 
money-market at a period when trade is flourishing, and when, 
as the ‘‘in such a state of unfavourable 
financial prospect would be anomalous and incredible.” The 
goblins which haunted the slumbers of the City gentlemen after 
dinner were many. In the first place, there was a great drain 
of gold to France, because the French Government thinks it wise 
on yarious grounds to substitute gold for silyer in the st: iple cur- 
rency of the country. Moreover, the Bank of France, which has 
so long exhibited signs of some hole in the bottom of its chest, 
has continually wanted more of this metal which was to be sub- 
stituted for silver. This has led m that 
overtrading in France: but if they were overtrading 
a crash must come; and if the house next us falls down, our own 
timbers may be shaken, Again, the silver brought from Frane¢ 
to buy gold did not stop with us, but it has been sent over to the 
East, to India and to China; to India, partly because there has 
been a deficiency of silyer in that country—partly because ship- 
ping has increased, industry has increased, the settled districts 
have been extended, especially in the North-west Provinces ; and 
more business has demanded more circulating medium. Thus 
the supplies of California and Australia have not sufficed to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for the precious metals in our mar- 
ket. So far, we may say, we are only paying the penalty of 
being the centre of the commerce of the world. 

It has been calculated, however, that about 6,000,000/. of the 
gold has been absorbed without being accounted for by these 
several processes. Whither has it gone? Partly, perhaps, into 
the chests of the bankers throughout the country, who are forti- 
fying themselves against contingencies. The disclosures in the 


ightness ” 


be h 


Times says, affairs an 


to a suppositi they were 


France, 


Bankruptcy Courts have led to a feeling that among the sound 
there is a great deal of unsoundness. The unknown is always 
formidable ; and although men know that our solid trade has 


before exhibited, 
the 


extended to proportions which it never 
suffer themselves to be made neryous by 
there must be something wrong somewhere, 

Currency philosophers explain it by the fact that our cireu- 
lating medium needs improyement: and it is quite possible that 
the whole subject may be usefully reviewed by the proper author- 
ities and by Parliament next session. 

Finally, the public suffers itself to be the more uneasy because 
it had been uneasy partly without cause; and it assumed, in its 


they 
assumption that 


wisdom, that it must have a reason for its own fears, though it 
could not find out what. Having borne the tribulation for a 


short time, the City discovered that no calamity would probably 
arrive at present: it recovered from the panic, and made up its 
mind to be content with settled prospects of a great trade anda 
sufficient corn-supply for the present year and far on into the 
next, 





The American House of Representatives has passed the Army 
Appropriation Bill without the addition prohibiting the employ- 
ment of the Federal soldiers in Kansas. Several cogent cireum- 
stances led to this surrender. Government had beg 
charge the workmen under the military departments, and the 


un to dis- | 


f Durham: ap- 


bishoprics, and of 


| habits and increase the hap “ope of the working classes 


| of speec h for a 


great Atlantic cities would soon have swarmed with « 
created by the obstructive policy of the Free-Soilers, he Fi 
more men had begun to unite with the Buchananites. T), tie 
moderate had begun to perceive the ulterior dangers of pr Bei 


vic tums” 














ing an extra-constitutional struggle. Finally, the Representat; ky 
weary of stopping in the Federal city, wished to be hom: 4 
parties, however, were taking extra-Congression: ul | recautior we 

e ° > “5 0 
check the machinations of the Slavery- xtens denies in Kan 
during the recess. On the whole, br iwling was giving place 4 
more moderate and practical views, with non¢ the 0 8e pro sn set 
for Free principles ultimately, thoug h in Kansas its¢ lf ‘th brutal 
invasion of the Slavery men continues in its most dis 
violence. ‘ 

' Typ t it 
Che Aletropalis. 

Tue Metropolis was visited on Monday by a “Chartist demons 
**in honour of the champion of Chartism” Mr. John Frost 
to this “demonstration” assembled at different po ints accor 
arranged plan. One body met in Lincoln’s Inn Field 
augmented by a handful of foreign refugees from Leie 
another met in Russell Square; others South of t 
East of Bishopsgate Strect; the main body had thei 
in Finsbury Square. None of thes wi 
few respectable working men left tl 8 
“‘roughs ” and * pickpockets” were ple1 l. l 
Finsbury Square; but when united they mad very ] 
noon Mr. Frost arrived, in a carriage drawn by four gray 
preceded by three outriders. Th champion” was a " 
Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. James Finlen, and three other not 
Finsbury Square the “‘ Democrats” set forth in procession; 
through the heart of the City, reaching Regent Street by the 
Pall Mall, and marching to Primrose Hill by Portland Pl 
were full of the “curious”; but the spectators seem ) 
whole affair as only a show. At Primrose Hill there was a 1 
many thousands; and they literally fought for px ! 
1 plateau of very limited extent—the leaders, F ‘ s 
standing on a form helpless amid the turbulent throng. When ord 
partially restored, Mr. Ernest Jones got up and spo ke after 





fashion of the Chartist orator. Ie told the mob, that they 
met ‘fon a nobler occasion”’; that Mr. Frost cel before ther 
of fifteen years of oppression in a colony of England ; that i 





in the chain-gang during those long years; that he was n 

break the chains of his country; and so on. He told th they 
created the resources of the world; that their rights had been shamef ully 
confiscated; and that if they _ the 30,000,000 of acres of waste lands 
that belong to them they might all by living in analy Then he 
read an address to the return : ‘** exile,” telling him that he was “ fit and 


destined to rank among the deliverers of nations.’ Mr. Frost took his 
honours meekly. He discoursed on our corrupt electoral system, and the 


‘*humbug” of the Reform Bill; the Members who are elected 








he s “— » are “ greater imbeciles and more dishonest than any elected under 
the old system.” 

. ? et our organizations be preserved where they exist, and let others be 
formed where there are none. When the Parliament meets, we shall be 
able to place our cause before it in such a manner that the enemies of the 


people cannot resist our claims; they are founded on justice. The powers 
possessed by the House of Commons are usurpations obtained at the expense 
of those principles which deputies ought not to have violated; and the 
poverty, misery, and crime which now aftlict our country, are to be attributed 
to these usurpations,”’ 

Among the inscriptions on the banners (one was carried by two women) 
were these—‘ The alliance of the Peoples”; ‘* The Archangel is here, his 
name is Democracy”; ‘Frost, Williams, and Jones, the victims of 
tyranny, restored to their homes”’ te The sovereignty of the People” ; 

‘Hail, brother victim!’ ‘“‘ The Political Victims of 1848” ; “God speed 
our cause!” and ‘ Disobedience to a tyrant is honour to God.” 

The National Sunday League held a meeting in St. Martin’s Hall on 
Monday. Sir Joshua Walmsley presided, and delegates from several 
country towns were present. The object was to pass resolutions stating 
that the opening of museums and public galleries would improve the 
and that the 
music in the Parks of London and the country towns on Sundays “ has 
been productive of great moral good.” 


The members of the Land Transport Corps have been engaged in an 
agitation to protect their interests. They complain that the Government 
has not fulfilled its engagements, and that they have been sent home 
without a legal discharge. They have appealed to .* Lord Mayor, ask- 
ing him to call a public meeting to hear their case; but his Lordship has 
advised them to make one more appeal to the authorities, and has pro- 
mised to intercede for them with Lord Palmerston. 

a special meeting on 


The vestrymen of St. James’s Clerkenwell heid 


Monday, to consider applications for the vacant incumbency. There 
were forty-six candidates. As the Bishop of London had r moved bis 
prohibition against the preaching of probationary sermons, — dition pas 
a limited number of candidates should be allowed to preach, the Vestry 
selected five, These three are the Reverend 


and finally three, by ballot. 
Roberts, the Reverend Mr. Ball, and the Reverend Mr. Maguire. 
A public meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday, - 
the purpose of enlisting public opinion on the side of the preat i 
desire to preach in the Parks on Sundays. The Rever rend T. T. ek 
bace took the chair. Only fifty persons were present. Even amo 4 
this small collection there was difference of opinion ; ind the int tempe 
rate language of the chairman with regard to Sir . njamin Hall, wi _— 
he called a ‘cowardly bully,” met with deserve d rebuke. A Mr. Ri _ 
Tavlor, describing himself as a “ Materialist,’ support d a + oe 
for opening the Parks to preachers, providing that there should be libert} 
1] 
ll. 


Mr. 





in the week 


‘ . ? ‘stored 
The Registrar-General reports that the deaths registere« ; 
° - previous wee k they were 1100. 


ending Saturday last were 1087 ; in the 
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« Tn the ten e 
ber if de iths was | 


yrresponding ental the year 5 1846-'5 ), the average num- 
and the average rate of mortality of that period 








would product in the present increa sed population nearly 1500 deaths 
} ths ca used by cholera at t two periods in which it prevailed 
from the calculation, it will appear that the health of 
asured by the mortality, is now as good as is usual in Sep- 





The Central Criminal Court has been in seanten ibe work The princij 
Th . ‘ 
was one tried on Thursday—that of ten young shipwrights chargé 


+) having cons nt workmen from engaging with Messrs. Young 
cihh g 












ho is case the Attorney-General appeared for t 
ies for the defence The offence arose out of 
s is usually the case, but against certain regu- 
igh the men gained ten minutes on the day, the 
y dto give up their “bever”’ or drinking-ti I 
she middle of the m ing the middle of the The facts 
she case on either side were not aepeind ; ind the prosecutors, who ha 
7 g behaved with great forbearance, agreed the prisoners sho 
derstanding that the y sho t be punished. They 
ver in their own recognizances to appear if called up tf 
m Bramwell gave them id little advice before he part¢ 
law, he said, had been rightly laid down, that they h 





refuse to work for any Bonn except upon terms that 











lves rhis was only reasonable; but they 
time, that they had no right what ; 
hers from counting te ovyment, and it was cle 
mounted to the most insutl rable tyranny In thes 
ne to remove all impediments to com 
ert wlished for that object, and wl 
facilities, by the abolition of apprenticeship 





at any set of mer 
l set up a tyranny of sucha description. 
ther live under one intelligent despot, 
education would induce him to exercise ! 
i sensible way, than be subject to the tyrann 


possess anv of thos qualitic itions, 











it different times, deserve a brief record M 
r charged with rape, was acquitted ; the p 
character as a credible person. Jolin Cooper, 





checks on the Royal British Bank, pl d 





and is Sel to six ve ars’ penal servitud The same pu- 
ment was inflicted « mas and Hillyer, the young fellows who stol 
dies of letters from the po The Grand Jury ignored the b 





m of the Surrey Asylum, accused 


f 


tient by a course of shower-bath and emet 
ns, on Saturday, _ von Dittmar, formerly an 
rin ied guilty to a charge of assaulting Major 
s, also of the Legion. partic -ulars of th case were rece ' 
The affair was compromised; the accused expressing his regre 
ng improperly in a moment of excitement, and Major Yates not pressing 
for any punishment, beyond the payment of costs. Herr von Dittmar was 
ly required to enter into his own recognizances to appear to receiv: 














igment if called upon 

Johanna Mann, said to be the wife of a barrack-sergeant in London 
ucrative post—has been committed by the Lambeth Magistrate for a 
number of thefts from stalls at the Crystal Palace. A solicitor endeavoured 
to convince the Magistrate that the accused was not in her right mind when 
she took the goods had recently suffered mentally from hearing bad 
news of her favourit« ater” s health. But the police said she had ex- 
hibited anything but m« =f ‘al aberration when she was arrested ; and she had 
a peculiar pocket in her dress evidently constructed to conce il large quanti- 
ti Mr. Norton felt that he had no alternative but to commit 














ies of plunder, 


} 
Ler 


“Te would seem from a complaint by ‘“‘ Revolver’? in the Times that the 
distriet of Notting Hill is given up by the police as a prey for burglars 
These gentry pay constant visits to the loc ality; and the inhabitants have 
nightly combats with intruders into their houses, quite unaided by the con- 
stables who are paid to protect them. The harassed housekee pers talk of 
‘committee of vigilance and safety,’’ and taking the law into 
their own hands by using fire-arms when their castles are invaded, 








a cling as a 


Eh ravincial. 


The Banbury Agricultural Society held its show and ate its annual 
dinner at Banbury on Tuesday. Colonel North, one of the County Mem- 
bers, presided ; a second, Mr. Harcourt, was present, and spoke; th 
third, Mr. Henley, was absent. Mr. Harcourt’s speech was peculiar for a 
strong vindication of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and for an elaborate 
refutation of the opinion that war is especially beneficial to the agricul- 





was now very nearly the oldest Member of the House of Commons, 
iliiaeeedionse’ extended back to the latter years of the old French war. 
What w as the effect of that struggle upon the agricultural interests of this 
country? In the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, the prices of all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce had risen enormously ; the cost of wheat in the last two 
ears being 120s. a quarter. At that time, however, the Bank was not 
lige to pay its way with gold; an unlimited paper circulation was al- 
lowed, and prices of all de sone itions of produce rose enormously. Of course, 
while prices were rising, great advantages accrued to the seller; but it was 
evident that such a state of things could not last a day after the 
Ps m the money-market was relieved ; and the conse quence was, that when 
He peace came this exceptional state of things ceased and a universal 
panic ensued: as he had told them, at that time wheat was selling 
at 120s. a quarter, and landlords thought their rents low at 80s. an 
But after the peace the Continental ports were opened, foreign 
> brought to this country in large quantities; and the arti- 
— wate of prices being destroyed, such distress ensued that Parlia- 
matter in, -_ ed upon to interfere, Parliament accordingly took the 
1814 fe | sig.’ and Committees of the House of Commons sat in 1813, 
deli K », to investig the matter. The result of their subsequent 
rer cae was, that in « = r to assist, as they thought, the agriculturists 
ito kingdom, Parliament passed what, in his —, was a most ini- 
hibiter enactment, by which the importation of all foreign corn was pro- 
. rs until the price reached 80s, a quarter. But did that cure the evil 
a be p> very next year, prices continuing to fall, there was ten 
than before - ny among the agricultural population of the country 
of sufficient’ j and although they had had distress in the couatry since, 

lomumittoes inten nn to call for the examination of Parliamentary 
culturists ae its causes, there had never existed such distress among agri- 
raises the ; existed in the year 1815. It was all very well to say that wat 
€ prices, and that other causes might tend to keep them up after 





pressure 
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tory experiments was made at Rochester, on Monday, i 
the efficieney of General Blanshard’s block-tin pontoons, 


iment was the Medway lying between the old and 
r, selected on account of the rapidity of the tide 





t confin it id was formed in a short 
space of time, capable of bearing the passage of troops four or six abreast, 
and the matériel of an army Sir Charles Pasley was present, and in- 


spected the whok ype ration with satisfaction 





The West Riding of Yorkshire having at length determined to adopt 
the provisions of the Rural Police Act, a committee, appointed in August, 
has recommended that the number of constables should be 418, with a 


staff of 20 s1 endents and 22 





inspectors, 


‘he Earl of Albemarle presided on Tuesday at a missionary mecting at 
Norwich, and in the course of the proceedings renewed his attacks on the 
East India Company; reading a letter from a missionary, to the effect 
that the details of American slavery do not « jual the cruelties practised 
in India, and that Christianity could not spread among the rural popula- 
tion of that country so lor degraded. Lord Albe- 

rle insisted that eform must be at once undertaken ; that the double 

‘vernment must be done away with, and a Minister of the Crown mad 


as the masses aré 











\ fatal ‘‘ mist ’ in dispensing medicine has occurred at Weymouth, 
\ h, ac ito r recent facts, is calculated to se some alarm to the 
general publ Che son of Colonel Broughton was unwell; Mrs. Brough- 
ton wroteon a piec " Ph send an aperient di ht for a child 
en years of age, nd sent a servant with the note to Mr. Barling 
t of t t Hi is absent, and the shop was in the care of two 
f his it On f the John Lundie, a youth of eighteen, told 
nother, James Barrett boy of fourtes te fill a bottle with black 
raught I v tl ht Lundie sai wk drops 1 preparation of 
pium, five t . strength of idanun und he filled the phial with this, 
Lundie labelled it The aperient draught ind gave it to the servant. 
Poor Mrs. Broughton herself administered the fatal potion to her child ; it 
rapidly produced coma; surgeons were obtained, but their exertions were In 
i ind in an hour the child was dead It was proved to the Coroner’s 
Jury. by two surgeons, that the victim had died fi m the effects of i prepa- 
m of opium After a long consultation, the Jury gave this verdict— 


t 
rustus Broughton, came to his death from 





ratl 
We find tha t the deceased, 
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the effects of a preparation of opium being administered to him instead of 


black draught ; the mistake having occurred through the want of care on 
the part of John Lundie and James Barrett, two servants in the employ of 
Mr. Barling, chemist and druggist. And the Jury also wish to express their 
disapprobation of allowing young persons in the employ of druggists to dis- 
pense medicine until they are properly qualitied by experience to do so.”’ 

It may be recollected that the Coroner's Jury who sat on four of the suf- 
ferers by the colliery-explosion at Oldbury surprised the world with a ver- 
dict of ** Accidental death.” A Jury at Dudley, this week, sitting on other 
bodies, wished to go to the other extreme and pronounce the deceased butty, 
Baker, guilty of ‘wilful murder.’’ It was by Baker's wilful, rash, and 
perverse resolution to « arry lighted coals down the shaft, spite of a warning 
Sem below, that the disaster arose. The Coroner had great difficulty in 
making the Jury comprehend that Baker must have had a malicious inten- 
tion to slaughter himself and his companions if he was really a murderer. 
After much conversation and consultation, the Foreman said, ** We think 
that Baker wilfully did it : we can’t think that he maliciously did it.””, The 
Coroner said that this, in law, amounted to manslaughter against the de- 
ceased butty, Baker; and a verdict to that effect was recorded. 

Two other Juries found verdicts of ‘* Manslaughter’’ against the deceased 


Baker. 





IRELAND. 
The inhabitants of the baronies of Rathkeale and Newcastle went on 
Sunday in processions with flags and music to Cahirmoyle, and pre- 
sented an address of welcome and congratulation to Mr. Smith O’Brien. 





In return for this courtesy, Mr. O’Brien read to them a long written re- | 


ply. He told them that his ‘“ determination to stand aloof from the 
British Parliament remains unaltered.” He cannot waste time discuss- 
ing questions relating to Ireland which are determined by Scotch and 
English Members who vote as party directs. He is still a Repealer of 
1843. 

‘** Within the short space of ten years, I have seen almost every man who 
was a prominent leader in the Repeal agitation (except those who were driven 
into exile) become a stipendiary or a supporter of the British Government. 
I have no desire to impugn the motives or conduct of any man: a change of 
circumstances sometimes justifies changes of opinions ; and I always prefer 
to impute even to doubtful actions honourable rather than base motives 
but when I find that these changes have been sanctioned—and in some 
instances encouraged—by the constituencies of Ireland, I am compelled to 
conclude that my opinions are out of date, and that Irish patriotism 
no longer means what it appeared to me at Tara in the year 1843.” 
Mr. O'brien said that he had never held that Irish patriots should seek 
separation from England by force; and he attributed his share in the abor- 
tive movement of 1848 to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. “1 
accept our defeat as a decree of Providence ; and if the Irish people think 
that we can be more happy under the government of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment than under that of a local Legislature, I am compelled to acquiesce 
in that preference. I acquiesce in it with the less reluctance because this 
country is now comparatively prosperous, and because some of the evils 
which gave occasion for discontent have been mitigated. .... At the 
same time, I hold myself perfectly free to take whatever part in Irish af- 
fairs best befits an Irish patriot. I never would have returned to Ireland if 
fettered by any conditions other than those which are imposed by social 
duty upon every Irishman. I shall therefore occasionally take the liberty 
to offer advice upon public affairs to all who are disposed to listen to my 
suggestions; but for the present I desire to enjoy repose during a few 
months, if it were only that I may have an opportunity of studying the al- 
tered circumstances of this country.” 

One section of the address alluded to the possibility of Mr. O’ Brien’s son 
being hereafter a representative of the county. Mr. O’Brien said, his son 
would be educated for the bar. ‘If he prove his capacity for public affairs 
by successful exertion in his profession, I will not dissuade him from adopt- 
ing whatever career he may consider most useful to his country. In the 
mean time, I am happy to inform you that I place unlimited confidence in 
his devotion to Ireland.” 


The winding-up of the affairs of the Tipperary Bank threatens to be very 
pom ted, all parties being determined to have plenty of the costly article 
aw. It is believed that no fewer than a thousand suits will be commenced 
next term by creditors against shareholders, Of course, if this career of 
litigation is vigorously pursued, the creditors need not expect any further 


dividends. 


A murder has been committed at Lough Corrib in Galway, under cireum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. Patrick Lydon was to have been prosecuted at 
the last Galway Assizes for an assault upon a girl; on the night before the 
day appointed for the trial, Lydon and the girl were married in the prison ; 
next day there was no trial—the prosecutrix stating that she was the pri- 
soner’s wife. Some time since the girl joined her husband; subsequently 
she was missed; a few days ago her body was discovered, partly buried, on 
the shore of Lough Corrib. A Coroner’s Jury have given a verdict that she 
was murdered by Patrick Lydon and his brother ; who have been committed 
for trial. 


SCOTLAND. 

The only new incident in the Highland life of the Queen was a visit 
to the famous Braemar gathering at Mar Castle, on the 11th September. 
But the ancient prestige of the festival has departed. The Farquharson 
Highlanders were alone in their glory; the Duff, Atholl, and Forbes 
Highlanders absenting themselves. The Royal Family wore the High- 
land costume. Besides this visit to Mar, the Queen has walked and 
driven out as usual. Prince Albert has not neglected his deer-stalking ; 
and as the Prince of Orange and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar arrived 
at Balmoral on Monday, he has had two companions in the sport. The 
Prince of Orange, however, left Balmoral on Wednesday. 

Sir George Grey succeeds Lord Clarendon as Secretary of State in 
waiting. 

There has been some daring rioting at Dumbarton. There seems to be a 
partial strike among the carpenters; a number of unionists attacked car- 
ery in Mr. Denny’s service ; three of the assailants were arrested, and 
odged in the police-office. At night, a large number of unionists collected, 
marched to the police-oftiice, broke the windows, and forced open the door, 
Hoping to stop violence that they were unable to repress, the police liberated 
the three prisoners. The mob, however, still poured in showers of stones. 
After a time they went to Mr. Denuny’s and broke all the windows. Thi 
military in the Castle were now sent for ; but before they arrived the rioters 
had di spersed, ; 
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] ° » ° — 
Foreign aud Colonial. 

Fra tt?’.—The intelligence from Biarritz, where the Emperor | ad 
busy life, is full of interest. —s 

The Emperor and Empress, it appears, did visit San Sebastian on the 
9th September, as announced from Madrid in the Morn ng Post. Ther 
entered the bay, attended by a large suite, on board the war-st, mes 

Newton and Pelican, about half-past three in the afternoon. Ther w ~ 
saluted on their approach by the guns of the citadel, and recejyed 
| landing at the new mole by the military and civil authorities, A cones 
spondent of Galignani’s Messenger, part of whose letter we quoted an 
latest edition on Saturday, gives an account of the visit in detail, 
‘* The congregated population of San Sebastian, gentle and simple, seemed 
° . ° © Mleg 
determined not to lose such an opportunity of taking a good view of ‘ the 
man of the day’ and the ‘ graciosa y amable Eugenia,’ of whom y, 
Spaniards are so proud. The Emperor's simple blue frock-coat, light waist. 
coat, and dark trousers, gave him the air of an English gentleman, ty whi h 
a regular English-built hat contributes not a little. The Imperial corti, 
consisted of General Ney, the Marquis de Lagrange, Due de Cadore, Coyny 
Tascher de la Pagerie, the Prefect of the Basses-Pyrénées, and several Ladieg 
of Honour, including the widow of M. Ducos the late Minister of Marine 
On landing, the Imperial party walked to the beautiful church of Sant, 
Maria, where the Empress prayed a few moments at the altar; and then 
proceeded to the Town-house, in the Plaza Nueva. On appearing in the 
centre baleony, their Majesties were cheered by the vopular € who 
filled the square beneath. Adjourning thence to the municipal library, their 
Majesties partook of refreshments in that apartment; where Lieutenant 
March, the British Vice-Consul here, had the honour of being presented to 
the Emperor. This was the only presentation, I believe, which took place 
A tour of the hill upon which the citadel and the picturesque British ceme. 
tery are situate, including an inspection of the citadel and a magnificent 
bird’s-eye view of the surrounding country, concluded the Imperial visit to 
San Sebastian. The Emperor read with evident interest the English jp. 
scription on the tombs of several officers and men belonging to the old Bri. 
tish Auxiliary Legion, including a white marble tablet to the memory of Sir 
R. Fletcher and the other engineer officers who fell in the siege of San Se. 
bastian in 1813; and it was remarked that his Majesty left for a moment the 
Empre ss’s arm to de cipher the letters better. Their Majestic 8 evidently én- 
joyed their visit, and appreciated the weleome which they received. “The 
shadows of night were stealing over the Atlantic when the Newton (what an 
example the French set the English in honouring merit and genius!) and 
the Pelican, hoisting lights at their mast-heads, stood out of the bay.” 

The Moniteur of Wednesday contained the following paragraph from 
the Court newsman. 

** Biarritz, Sept. 14.—Yesterday his Excellency Marshal Serrano intro- 
duced to the Emperor and Empress the Deputies from Biscay, who had come 
to present to their Majesties the unanimous resolution adopted by the Junta 
of that province, which recognizes the Imperial Prince as having the right 
to enjoy the titles and prerogatives attached to the quality of lord and citi- 
zen of Bise ay. Messrs. Antonio Lopez de Balle and José Salvador de Le- 
querica, after a most flattering address, handed to the Emperor the official 
document. His Majesty replied, that he was most grateful to the Queen of 
Spain for having permitted the deputation to be presented to him; that h 
was much touched at this proof of sympathy from the province of Biseay 
with the Empress and her son; that such demonstrations could but draw 
closer the ties that unite the two countries ; and that he was happy to think 
that the Imperial Prince had also Spanish blood in his veins, for he the Em- 
peror had always felt for this chivalrous and warlike people as much affee- 
tion as esteem.”’ 

The Basque Deputies dined with the Emperor and Empress on the 
14th, and received from the former the Legion of Honour, They are 
also to receive three Sévres china vases, and the portraits of the Empe- 
ror, Empress, and the infant Prince Impérial, 

Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and his Spanish bride paid the Emperor a 
visit last week, on their way from Madrid to Germany. At a dinner 
given by the Prince to Marshal Serrano and the Bayonne authorities, he 
proposed this toast—‘‘ The union of France, Spain, and Bavaria”; and 
spoke of the Emperor as “ that great man whose reign secured the hap- 
piness of France; and who merits and obtains the gratitude of the whole 
of Europe, whose tranquillity has been consolidated by the manner in 
which he has conducted and brought to a conclusion the war ia the 
East.” 

Count Hatzfeldt, the Prussian Minister, and his wife, have been on a 
visit to the Emperor. 

On the 14th instant, there was a bull-fight at St. Esprit, near Bayonne ; 
and the Emperor and Empress countenanced this “ sport” by their 
Attempts have from time to time been made to introduce 


Perhaps they 


m 
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yresence. 
bull-fighting into France, but they have hitherto failed 
may succeed under “ that great man,” &e. 

Mr. Oliveira, one of the Members for Pontefract, and the Parliamentary 
advocate for reduced duties on foreign wines, was entertained at dinner 
on Saturday by the Montpellier Chamber of Commerce and the Agri ul- 
tural Society of the De partment of Herault. M. Michel Chevalier, the 
well-known French Free-trader, presided at the dinner. Mr. Oliveira 
made a Free-trade speech on the occasion. 


Some thirty persons were arrested in Paris on Tuesday night, and con- 
fined in the prison of Mazas. They are accused of being m¢ mbers of a 
secret society, and it is said they were devising a plan for the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor on his return from Biarritz. The society seems to 
have been formed from the *‘ Marianne.” 

Spain. —The Morning Post, again foremost in reporting Spanish 
news, published the following telegraphic message on Thursday. | - 

** Madrid, Sept. 16.—The Gazette publishes a Royal decree which re- 
establishes the constitution of 1845. An additional article lays down the 
nature of those offences of the press which shall be cognizable by a jury. 
It is also stated in the decree, that the minimum duration of the session 0! 
the Cortes shall be four months; that the existence of the Count 
is solemnly acknowledged ; that the consent of the Cortes shall be ne¢ essary 
for the marriage of the Sovereign or that of the heirs to the crown, cor tae 
alienation of the Royal patrimony, and for general amnesties. ted 

It is stated that the Captain-General of Andalusia having suspende®, 
on his own authority, the sale of the mortmain property, an order Wa 
sent to him from Madrid immediat« ly to resume the disposal of it late 

Reports of dissensions in the O’ Donnell Ministry continu to circulate ; 
but no fact authenticating the disunion has been made public. 


Staly.—At length Baron Hiibner, about whose movements 
been so much ado, has arrived at Naples. ( 
| 6th, and went on at once to Gaeta. In “ political circles 


il of State 


there has 


He landed at Brindisi on the 
” he is said to 
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be 3 n”: 1 rtheless S he 
Jeclare that he has ‘* no m n”; nevertheless, he iw th g witl 
e if his advent. Simultaneously with his arrival, King 
« few days of his ¢ _ a ; 
af / 


trials of the advocate Mignona 


rene wal of the na a 
Letters from Nay 





orde red the 





‘acts for high treason. An odd coincidence I 
ar’ crnals state that the King has concentrated so large a body of troops 
the dx apl s, that he could move 50,000 men on that city without taking 
eeoldier from the garrisons ae . 
1 4 Vienna correspond wnal of Frankfort states the Aus- 
J “e 


. f the kh 
hee ioe te f from Milan, the King of Naples 
of Austria and the Western P. 
olitan Government has recently for- 
ime time communicat ] 
Guvernments of md I rance, were known at Milan. The W 
Powers had, ibove all, demanded of the King a general amnesty, in whi 
Poerio and Settembrini should be especially included. The King of Nay les 
has declared himself opposed to a general amnesty; but he has given t 
» e that he is willing to grant a great number of pardons, which ' 
enera and he promises to set Poerio and Set- 
ent agitation shall have died away J 
rities advise, it is said, that the King of Naples 
r of Austria, combat the Sardinian policy | 





yarded to L 








assural 
] 1 lent toa g 
be equiva 
tembrini at liberty w 
Lombard »- Venetian 
should, after the m 
‘ating i] reforms.”’ 

ating useful re . , | 
"The Grand Duchess of Parma issued a decree on the 7th instant 
he state of siege should be raised on the 10th; and the cor- 
to the exertions of Count Stackell : 
Duchess 


VY > 








recting that the 
respondents re XK r this ac t ol gract ot 
the Russian Minister at Turin, who has rect ntly visited the 
Piacenza. In alluding to the mission of the Russian Count, th 
ire Toscano supports the rumour that his influence led the Grand Duchess 
to raise the state of siege. These words are attributed to him 

« The Czar has felt the deepest sympathy for the Duchess on the o« 
of thetrials to which she has been exposed ; he takes the greatest inter: 
in her prosperity ; he advises her to persevere in hi r wise and mild int 
tions; and, should she meet with obstacles, the Court of Russia is deter- 
mined to support her with all its influence.” 

The Sardinian Government has granted a complete amnesty to all 
those who are implicated in the revolt at Genoa in 1849. The @, 





of Turin says— 

«There is a story current at Milan of Marshal Radetzky’s having lately 
drunk a toast to the King of Sardinia, promising to pay him a visit at Turin 
next spring. In the mean time, let us prep ire for the Marshal a good re- 
ception at Alessandria, where he must necessarily put up before he sets out 
for Turin. Quick travelling would not be good for him at his advanced ag 
the more so as we are told by the Augsburg Gazette that he can no longe1 
ride on horseback.” 

The Austrians are about to place a corps of observation on the Sar- 
dinian frontier. 

$uitjrrland .—Immediately after the abortive Royalist rising in 
Neufchitel, M. de Sydow, the Prussian Minister to the Federation, 
absent from his post, r¢ paired to Berne, and renewed by letter, o 
5th September, the protest made by the King of Prussia in 1848 against 
“all old and new violations of his rights.” ‘To this the President of the 
Federation replied, on the 10th, by simply acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter, but refusing to accept the protest, and regretting that an event 
so deplorable as the late insurrection should have been seized as an occa- 
sion to renew it. The Svisse announces that M. de Sydow has had an 
audience of the President of the Federal Council, from whom he de- 
manded that the prisoners should be treated with kindness, and that the 
judicial inquiry and trial should not be too hastily conducted, as such a 
course might complicate still more the diplomatic relations of Prussia 
with the Confederation, and create fresh difficulties. M. Steempfli replied, 
that Switzerland was the last country to which such observations ought 
to be addressed, since its legislation with respect to political offences and 
crimes was the least severe that existed. Justice, he added, should take 
its course, and the Confederation was firmly determined to reject all di- 
plomatic intervention. 

It is reported from Paris, that ‘‘ Prussia has requested the interven- 
tion of France with Switzerland, in favour of the exercise of clemency 
with reference to the recent events at Neufchatel.”’ Colonel Frei- 
Herozé, the Federal Commissioner, has been addressing the people, and 
telling them not to pay the least attention to rumours about diplomat 
intervention; for the whole of the Confederation were interested in 
maintaining Neufchatel in the position it created for itself in 1848 ; nor 
would they be deterred even by armed resistance from giving their sup- 
port, should circumstances require it. 

The Federal Assembly opened on the 15th. Both Houses were unani- 
mous in resolving to reject all foreign intervention in the case of Neuf- 
chatel, and to defend the constitution. 


¥r!ginm.—The “ Congrés International de Bienfaisance” 
at Brussels on the 15th, under the direct influence of the Government ; 
M. de Decker, Minister of the Interior, and M. Liedts, Councillor of 
State, taking part in the deliberations. The President was M. Charl 
Rogier, member of the Chamber of Representatives. The Englishmen 
ayy were Mr, William Cowper, President of the Board of Health, 
Mr. John Simon, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and Mr. F. 0. Ward. M. Ro- 
ger opened the proceedings with a speech describing the object of th 
Congress: “l’amélioration physique, intellectuclle, et morale, des classes 
necessiteuses ; les questions qui concernent la vie matérielle des popula- 
tions—nourriture, logement, vétements, travail manuel.” The J/on/t 
Belge officially reports the speeches of the delegates from various coun- 
tres—England, France, Prussia, Austria, Holland. This Congress w: 
to sit for some days. 


Mtlland.—The King of Holland opened the session of the States- 
General on Monday, with a flourishing account of the condifion of his 
dominions. To his great joy, war has ceased. The colonies enjoy 
happy tranquillity”; measures are in progress to ameliorate the lot of 
the slaves in the Western colonies, so as to prepare for social reforn 
the inte mal condition of the country ought to inspire us with profound 
gratitude ” ; “everything bespeaks a good harvest”; railway projects 
give hope of seeing the Netherlands covered with a network of iron- 
Ways ; the favourable state of the finances enables them to continue th 
redemption of the public debt; three measures for education will b« 
presented to the States-General. 


#110001 The Second Chamber of Hanover and King George V 
The Gn Some time been engaged in a dispute respecting the finances 
© German Diet had resolyed that the constitution of Hanover should 







was open d 
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be t with ] ‘ ‘ deration. One of 
t ( ing was t t tl financial laws « mtained in the consti- 
t 1of 18 su d for the laws of 1848; that the Royal 
treasury should be separated from that of the State. The Second Cham- 
ber having refused to make the changes required, the King prot ] 
them the 4tl d immediat decreed the changes himseli 
His f 9 entation of civil list 

Ri 1a Ful of the « lation cere! t Moscow are 
now bef u I some weeks ’ narratives have been in 
vog but we have t] t bet o describe once for all what has 
] t t bet the ey what was to be, and describe th 
ceremony ove n when it should have been performed. 

The week preceding the coronation-day, the 7th September, was a gay 

1 busy e at Moscow—gay with receptions and private festivities, 
busy with pr ssions and reviews. The first official act of the coro- 
nation was the public announcement on the 4th that it would take place 
nthe 7th. G ul ldiers, the Grand 
Master of the ¢ Kremlin thr h- 

t Mos ] ting ibute the folk wing 
proclamatior 
proclama 

Qur ¥ \ t , the Empero \lex- 


g mounted on the throne of his ancestors, which is 
I L th s well as upon those of the kingdom of Poland an 
f the Grand Duchy of Finland, which are inseparable from it, has deig 
m of his Imperial Majesty and his oath shall tak« 
nth of August, [old style,] his august spouse the 
droyna participating in this sacred ceremony. This 
present proclamation to all faithful subjects, 
» the end that thi ippy day they may redouble their fervour in their 
ng of Kings, that He may spread by His almighty power 
ssings on the reign of his Majesty, and that throughout 
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ra may maintain peace and tranquillity, to the glory of His 
1oly name, and for the unalterable prosperity of the empire.”’ 
rhe people shouted, and some knelt and prayed. Having informed 
the multitude, the Masters of the Ceremonies drove round to the Ambas- 
sadors, I d the fact to them 
On t ght of the 6th, or rather from the first hour of the 7th, the 








“mpress watched in the sanctuary of the Church of the 
n, wherein a few hours later they w« re to be crowned. Here, 
with a few priests, they passed the time in prayer until dawn. 

The public began collecting for the ceremony of the day before sunrise. 
They had then accumulated in masses at the entrance to the Kremlin. 
Those who were privileged with tickets of admission found the greatest 
culty in pressing through the crowd; and two correspondents of the 
London journals describe themselves as having literally fought out a 
passage. When, through this gate, an open space or outer court was 
reached, som vilians, admitted by ticket had assembled. 
**The whole esplanade seemed paved with parasols, above which here 
and there fluttered the banner of some guild’’; while the military 
‘stood everywhere in clos Beyond this esplanade was an 
inner court, much less crowded, but still full; and here were the galle- 
ries for the ¢lite of the spectators. A general survey of the ground is 
‘urnis \ ! Daily N ws correspondent 

‘ Far within the battlemented walls of the Kremlin, and surrounded by 
largs publi tildings, such as the Senate and the Arsenal, is a rather con- 
sides of which are mainly occupied by the Uspenski 
he Assumption, the churches of the Arc hangel Michael 


and of the A inciation, and the old and new Kremlin Palaces. The fourth 
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diffi 








60,000 





masses.”” 


























ypens upon xtensive esplanade, which in its turn commands the Moskwa 
river, and be’ i it of the finest urban P noramas that can sibly be 
imagined re rhe coronation, as all the world knows, take ook e in the 
Church of the Assumption \ccording to our notion of churches, the inte- 
riot the Us i Sabor i ill indeed, scarcely accommodating five 
h red persons; but still its great height and deep intersecting arches 
give it a most imposing appearance, while the Byzantine pictures and gild- 
ing with which its walls ; entirely covered, and the costly shrines and 
monuments which it contains, subdue the mind by the sheer force of their 
material splendour, and leave one puzzled as to whether he o tto smilk 
it their barbaric taste or reverent!y bow to their mystie sym Iwo 
or three tl ind pictures of sain nd heroes stud the walls so closely that 

» intersti« be detectec veen their heavily-gilded frames; and from 
the ntre of t lantern which forms the s 1 i illumination a 
colossal half-length the S ir lool it tly on his sincerely 


below I} of is supported by four immense pillars, 
reh, covered from t pto 























wl ly i I tion to th ! l 
b mv ‘ it urch, | d, as it were, na 
gilded s sly 1 " ‘ ferer Within these four pillars 
8 itl s i h th ren < place, and upon the 
d ition vhi | tl nd re f the empire | been 
lavisl Cri 11 t, cold bi ? S ( mense value, gold and 
silver f 1 1 ing the ar t thron { the Czar, contributed to 
s ll tl mag tl s le sure ver-head hung a gor- 
g cano} spended by nun 1 and vel ds from the lofty 
ceilin \ y-gilt and isslV trade sui led this estrade, 
wit wl st En ror and Em] 3, the 
Enj r, tl letropol ( ; , at one moment, tl 
Ladies of Honour who were to arrange the small cro on the head of the 
Empress. On one side was a y cover vith scarlet cloth for the di- 
promata body; on the otl , a similar o7 lor Ul ladies of the great eccle- 
sia it sof tl \ throne a third, for the 
ha 1 l I prin c of the entre 
With t u t k ] t i ter vy, bY eI | 
fli ~ nd if y l platfort x ling f base of 
the pr . | long sweep to include the exterior es- 
pl I vet opi it iss] g the corona- 
tion of t Sor i you will I i toleral rrect idea of 
th ( ve { lial 

] early hour notable persons of the civil and military profes- 
siol lg 1 in the ls and open places, gleaming, like the walls, 
with gold, s nd jewels l topel correspondent of the 
Times, who « out in full dress on this occasion, pictures a group in 
the Hall of St. Andrew, apparently from actual inspection 

‘In a quiet p, beside a golden pillar, there stands Gortschakoff, 
whose name will ever associated with that masterly retreat which de- 
prived France and England of half their triumph. When last the writer 
saw that great gaunt figure, it was stalking up th le of St. Paul’s at the 
funeral of our great Duke. Since then, yeu ind a few months which 


brought with them such cares as years seldom know—have bowed down his 
wrinkled that broad high brow. Ti Prince is covered 
stars of diamonds glitter on his breast ; 


figure and have 
with orders, crosses, and ribands ; 
but there is an air of gravity and care about him, which shows that these 
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i sé 1 ie onitary I 
I vti il \ \ 
ses’ ’eds hal l ek i ries of * A tior 
n e line as (¢ t Mor ‘ f 1 his l s 
the estrade, where he is 1 Hizh Cl in in waitu 
he next ¢ wieh t $ t : s 
least as good as the Cor ] \ 
the Countess Granville, ha, are re \ rh ie 

Lin like manner enter the Ca i I iuranvil \ W indso1 

form ad Lady Grany , wi lou ed with ¢ t rich- 
I ind taste, is quite glorious s rhe | CS are thy of 
{ es rn-out in ‘the Park.’ Q , \ de plus r) nd 
carriage contains the Marquis and Ma : of St , the ] Lin- 
coln, and Colonel the Honourable A Har ; the third, I Gran- 
ville’s brother and Lady Margaret Lev ( JL \\ l, and Colonel 
N Royal Horse Artillery (of t sold It f ¢ 

it thers, Sir R. Peel and | vi ] L] tA a sev- 
mour, the Henourable Geral Po ~ vy. i ] 

Lord Cavendish, Lord Dalkeith, Captaim , Mr. J r, Sir J \ : 
na R ne. . . . . An n t if I t 
ru nen, a very fine 1« t t ] driv 

D it deseends—w] \ 

1 ha ne in years, but 1 It 

: Prince Ys | Esterhazy, Ambass (us ile is pu 

lk o + velvet. with a hussar jacket } mate l, br oN 

urls flash for l tl f his « His 
diamot 3 \ 
he sunsi 

These fu V l to the ¢ h of t \ tior 
nd took tl my ! Lord G ( 

xt to hin t Pri le Lig nd 
so on Tl . Vel n Mi it 

urch, 

About te p d } from t 
Kremlin I’ p -steps into the inne 
court alon \ | nd irded by soldiers 
to the Ch n i first to } r was the Empress- 
Motl ‘ d canopy She was ac- 
companied by a crowd of Grand D G Duct d was 
received at door of the « | ( d hol 
V Neo Gow t - s $ 4 
j ints { the State domai Ger ( sts, serfs in t i tlow- 
ll Russian garb, nativ nad ft g 1 , heads of de] I its, 
( lcgiate authorities, theatri t 3 of the i t 
Finnish and Polish deputies, of 8 the standa 
t 1 of the mpire, the globe ad see} iL tw crowns ther 
Grand Marshal and Arch-Marshal the ¢ t d at this ] t 
the Empe1 As he appeared, « i ly as l of division 
t] peopl I ll « r vchemene Bef him 
merched two priests, sprinkling t! t y with holy water; d hi 
V py Behind m tl 
Comm Cheval Crare \ \ 1; andt 1 the 
Ministers. Under the same canopy lked the Empress l her maids 
She wore a simple white robe, d l W | r head was 

rned only by her own luxuriant witl " ornament 

procession was closed by members of the Russian nobles, artisans, 
manuiacturers, and a few soldiers 

Within the Church of the Assumy , the sanctuary is cut off from 
the rest of the building by a high 1 ( Having tered the 
church, the Emperor and Empress inclined t] imes before the gate of 
the sanctuary, ‘to adore the Lord and kiss the holy images.’”’ Then the 





Archbishops Moscow and of Novgorod conducted them to the 

der the velvet canopy between the four ] s 
hidden choir pealed through the building. We borrow the description of 
the remainde1 of the ceremony from yarious sources. 

** The Metropolitan then presented a profession of faith, which his Im- 
perial Majesty must read ; and which he did read on this occasion with due 
i is and discretion. The document, which was exceedingly lengthy, 
= k upwards of ten minutes in the reading, during which the most pro- 


found silence re igned in the church. Immediately after, the Emperor was 


thrones 


ind music from a 
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am ‘ ‘ } ‘ a 
ture in the day’s pre eedings. Taking the crown, an immens . eee 
il] over with diamonds, up with his two } he pl t ae 
thereby intimating that from no earthly power did h, 
ceive his sovereignty. The sign to the k - é 
missively before him on a g¢ ushion, | ist tou } a 
it, and mediately repla ed n his own head This was a Be - 
tense interest. The Empress-Mother, who had bor th dee 
fo le, burst into tears; and the ! f the ¢ : 
they fell on their knees in honour of the rite, sobb nd eri 
children. What a history did not that tear — 7 

Here, in the midst of a ceremony necé mn fe 
denly on the part of the principal perf A techn.” 
feeling ; and mark its effect—there is s } 
crowded in the church, while the feebl thee. 
ters with outstretched arms towards the te ede 
lasps and holds him in a long embrace ‘ 
gether as the little Grand Dukes are seen to cla I to the s + thet. 
father and uncle, who has to stoop low in order to reach th 
which ask to be kissed.”’ 

rhis was the culminating point of tl 1¢ ] Then ear 
nointing ; the administration of t s ment, to the Emy . 
forms, the Empress in one; the mass, and other ceremonials | 
ligious; and, finally, the congratul ns, which tl ky ns 
with great dignity and self-possession At the same time. his 
tenance wore a careworn and saddened look; and he ‘ 
who felt oppressed with the sense of an awful responsil Now - 
the moment for which {0,080 people outside had been waiting with exe. 
plary patience. A gorgeous procession issued from the church- if 
front was onpiudld cuinen, acliereih h walked the Emperor, with the in. 
perial crown upon his head and wearing the imperial mant : 
‘There, in the rear of the Emperor, walks the man now f is thr - 
Eur pe, the young a y — soldier, the defender of S st : 

ntrepid Todtleben. His iage is noble and full of 1} ‘ 1 
but his step Steen, and he one with the aid of a cane, which te 
rely he still suffers from a wound received in the trenches before tl 
which his genius so long defended. His countenance is full of intelligy 
vet mild and modest; his chin, the most re markat le feature in his { 
tinely developed, and bespeaks the iron will which belongs to tl creat sol. 
dier. All eyes are upon him. There too walks the friend of the - 
Nichola » the guardian of his son, the negotiator of the treaty of 
upright and gallant Orloff.” ‘* There were the standard, the s 








sword of the empire; the great functionaries at a respectful di 
hind, and the dismounted gardes a cheval, in their 
the way. From a hundred bands pealed out at on 










‘God save the Czar’; and the it f the t 
companiment to the musi I 
emn he bowed ré pe itedly 


die away for want of the Imperial s 
spectacle: the pag oda-like canopy, th 
of diamonds blazing in the sun, the m 
ill formed a picture whicl shall not soon forget 
After the ceremony in the church, thea 
the Throne-room. The Emper 


muiiks 








his wife on his t rhe d carried in by the state dig 5: 
ind when th peror call , all the foreigners and spectators 


departed. 


endour on the eve 





rreat sl 
grea I 
The streets were so crowded that no vehicles of an Klnd 


through them 


Moscow was illuminated with 
coronation, 
were permitted t 





The most important act of the Emperor was one consequent upon but 
not included in the coronation-ceremonial. It isthe promulgation of a 
* manifesto of grace,’ intended to mark “ in an especial } 
solemn day on which he assumed the crown of his an 
Journal of St. = published on the 10th so much 


‘foreign readers ’ 
which it is « 


festo as might be of general interest to 
that many of the thirty-eight articles of 





local concessions. 
** His Majesty’s first thought 
marked the outset of his rei 











time of glory, in which the s met 1 
inanimous proofs of prowess, dk fi 
subjects. 
“Por the purpos s noble conduct 
f the Russian peo] idable conflict 
which has just been happily 1 s a recompense for thes¢ 
exploits, and also as a souvenir, to institute a commemorative 


medal, which shall be worn acc 
St. Andrew, St. George, or St. 
ivil or military service who took ; ny part in 
rhis medal, similar to that which the Emperor ha 
n the heroi l 








defenders of Sebastoy who have 
longest and the most stubborn de fe nee that the 
tained any record of, will recal 
nd civil virtues of which all “oe has 
trial which she ] has just passed through ; ; 
The military, who had shed the ir blood for their country—the miina 


to the most remo 





given proof in the grand nat 











who rose in = inctent from the soil of Russia—the el hose elo 
words and unbounded charity have never been wanting tional 

-the illustrious Russian aristocracy, which, in imitation of its 1 

has again shown itself foremost in “thn ranks of valour and devotion—the 
commercial, industrial, and operative classes, in fine, who have made such 
rreat and such noble sacrifices for their country menaced—have all an eq al 





claim on the gratitude of the thanks them this day, and m- 





nperor, who 


vokes on the entire nation the blessing of God the Merciful, in the hope that 
it will soon be granted to his Majesty to efface even the last traces of Me 


public and private sufferings that Russia has borne so wort hily. 

** In the accomplishment of this sacred purpose, the Emperor commence 
by granting great immunities to the pr Tauris, Cherson, | kate- 
rinoslaff, and Archangel, as well as to the whole sea-coast of the Baltie, and 
in general to all the provinces that have more particul urly borne the brunt 
of the late campaign. Furthermore, and in order io extend as far as pe 
sible the circle of his libe rality, his Maje sty has been pleased to confer h 
the whole empire the benefits of a general boon, the importancé ol ‘ee 
can be measured only by the immensity of the sphere it embr eee. e 
Emperor most gra iously ‘dis spenses the whole of Russia from every — 
of military recruiting or conscription for four consecutive years, py! 
which God avert, the necessities of war should interpose obstacles in t 
execution of this measure. vne 

‘In strict conformity with this same idea, the Emperor, in his soli¢ 
for » the welfare of his subjects, has instructed his Minister of Finance nee 
on foot immediately a new census of the population of the empire, A. 
more equitably to assess the burden of the capitation-tax, which may po% 


vinces of 





itude 
to set 
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1 more particularly among 
re, his Majesty lers, that the different arrears of ta 


st 24,000,000 silver roubles, as well as 





















nz to at ’ l ill pecuniary 
gl isly remitted the debtors. Finally, the Emperor 
ne to a sh the tax hitherto raised on passports for 
reserv lyas p-duty, to be appropriated to the bene- 
foreign parts; 1 J } PI 
ivf the Invalids. ' 
fit oF esty further extends his sovereign clemency to those who have 


to publ istice, and grants to all repentant 


«His Majesty extends his sov I 





! i able since their condemnation either 
n of their sentence or a considerable commutation of their 








punish nt. : es 
P t to state prisoners, both those who belonged to secret so- 


* With resp t ‘ 
. seove irious times, and those who took part in the 
mperor ordains—that as regards some, their 
d in the pl we to which they ire banished ; 
permitted to settle in the inland provinces 





, that they may be entirely restored to free- 

lace of their residence in any of the towns 

kingdom of Poland, with the exception of 

St. Petersburg. Finally, as the crowning 
r deigns to grant to all th 

ind also to their legitimate children 

parents, whether they be already dead or 


pr 








still alive 








«lis Majesty being desirous of extending to the very furthest limits of 
his empire the benefits which he has deigned to confer on his people on oc- 
sasion of his coronation, has been pleased further to confer on the population 
f his West m prov 8 certain sp cial favours of peculiar importan r In 





in two supplementary ukases, addressed 
s the temporary legislative measur 
which | rto has regulated the entrance into the service of the state of 
bility of the Governments of Wilna, Kowno, Grodno, Minsk, Volhynia, 
ind Kieff. Heneeforward, and in consequence of the graci: 
weision of his jesty, the conditions of the public servi will be th 
me in the Western provinces as those which are in force for the in- 
nts of all the other parts of the empire. 

His Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish persuasion, have also been 
objects of the generous clemency of the Emperor, who has deigned to 


lieve them from the special burdens which the conscription has hitherto 


conformity herewith, the Empet rr, 


{dministrative Senate, proion 











liers, sailors, &c. (eantonists) who have been 
r fathers’ service, and who hitherto have 
aged t eforth to be restored to their parents, and be 


rty to enter upon any station of life that they may choose for them- 





bern durin th 
bel 1+ tl 






3. 
The same number of the official journal contains two more orders,— 


to the soldiers on the institution of the new medal; the 


one an address 
vision will be made for the augmentation 


ther an announcement that pr 
f pensions to wounded officers 
It is stated that M. Isaac Pereire and M. Auguste Thuraneyssen (a 

r, representing the St. Petersburg house of Ste iglitz) have 


x St. Petersburg, to negotiate the concession of the Russian 
hat at Berlin these gentlemen will meet M. Hottinguer of 





Baring of London, and M. Sina of Vienna, all of whom ar 
intended to be in the direction of the contemplated undertaking ; and 


that the whole party will proceed together to St. Petersburg. 

Garkey.—The continued oc pation of the Principalities, and the 
delay in the assembling of the Commission to settle their constitution, 
attracts a good deal of attention. The Austrian troops seem as firmly 

, ivia as ever. The pretext is the non-sct- 
ntier. Sir Henry Bulwer on the part of 
Q ni ller on the part of Austria, have arrived at Con- 
stantinople ; and the Commission is now complete. 

t is remarked that the Moldavian Kaimakan and the whole of his 
Minist rtisans of Austria or Russia. 

Accoun tinople, of the 8th instant, state that, in con- 
sequence of th 1 by M. de Boutinieff and the other Ambassa- 
dors, the Port ned its intention of undertaking an expedition 
against Montenegro. The affair is now to be regulated by the Conference 


of Paris. 

Quitrd States.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 3d instant. 

The Army Appropriation Bill passed the Congress, and was signed by 
the President, on the 30 and on that day the extra session 
came to an end. ; 
7 This re sult had been antic ip ited. The Re public ans, it is said, felt 
that the Buchanan and Fillmore men were getting too strong for them 
The time during which several of the latter had paired came to an end, 
and they were “whipped” up by the Administration. Then the Re- 
publicans were alarmed by the measure of the Government in dismissing 
the workmen at the Springfield Armoury,—a first step in the discharge 
of all the Government workmen throughout the Union engaged in works 
connected with the War Department. It seems that, on the 30th Au- 
gust, Mr. Campbell of Ohio brought in an Appropriation Bill to which 
was appended only that portion of the proviso prohibiting the President 
from using th army to enforce the laws of Kansas. The bill passed th 
House of Re presentatives; the Senate struck out the proviso; the bill 
Was returned to the Representatives, and they now concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate, by 101 to 98. k 

“ The greatest excitement prevailed during the call; and when the re- 
sult was announced, a general congratulation prevailed over the whol 
House ; the Republicans, if possible, showing the greatest joy, and many 
rushing from the ( ipitol to prepare for leaving by the evening train. Whil 
the vote was being taken in the House on. the final passage of the bill, the 
Senators left their seats and came over in a body to the House. The Re- 
ans could, if they had chosen, have killed the bill. Messrs. Welsh of 

onnecticut, Millward of Pennsylvania, Miller of New York, with Speaker 

nks, would have defeated it - but they evidently were anxious it should 
pass. ; After the passage of the Army Bill, the House refused to consider 
r+ Roce business, and at once fixed the hour for their final adjournment— 

i past three 0’ clock.”’ 

We think it would be well,” says the New York Herald, “ for 
ae ae meeting to appoint a large committee of men of all parties 
what he os resident for the purpose of a definite understanding of 
advisable hg to do in Kansas; and we also think that it would be 
© Semi « 1¢ Fremont party to send out to Kansas a committee of men 

acter and high standing to overlook the administration of affairs 
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vi s . t f that tl P t 
Will only s sc t} F t s I un k Ss 
suming tir 
T Wes Chris A te contains a long story of 
utrage l I t m e of the victims is t Rev 
Sellers. <A ling to his statement, he had procé lt 
near Mob for the purpose of holding a series of meeting 
his rival, three } ns waited 1 him it Br rs K 8 
in the name of * the citizens of Rochester,” ordered him not to preach 
any mo! He refused to give ny promise A collected ; ** some 
were armed with 1 lvers, « hers had knives 1 clubs I stones.”’ 
Mr. Sellers was dragged into the street from t midst of his friends; 
whil shot f t o Brot! Holland nd another 
wounded Brot St » shot at Brother Beattie, but missed 
him; and he then knocked down two or thi f them, and escaped at 
the back-doo rhe mob in the street wildly ilted on the fate of 
sel some were f cutting his throat, others f hooting him, and 
ne for s ing At | th “ they conc ed to t hi Next there 
was a dispute as to the mode of tarring ey mined “to put on 
the tar wit } 1 padd without stripping The ruffians plas- 
tered him all ove eyes, cars ck, clothes * Then says 
he, let n 
Key i ? a 
my ey I < 3 
it of \ \ h it was 
nh my lg \ 
fellow s ‘He has on 
can have f nu nd if he is 
I groped my vu tl street 
Ke t step faster 
1 h mis lL ki not whe I 
i not i i 
str Tw I> y Ss kK 8 
some, nd I disting 1 bet 
the femal rs of my flock 
Holy Ghost had 1 in OV 
it 1 i 1 st of this m t ré 
clutehes » had fainted, 
hands in ex SSlV rh t I ti 
Revol 1 that the dau 
hand in half of sufferin hum 
with tl | I ind with the 
the saddle , and started to go t 








uid to be planning a com- 
i from the stat Walker 
| pposed to 
i st ites ( msul it Leon, 
i sul, Mr. Manning, for 
\ strong British naval force continues to 












interfering in local poltics 


make the harbour of Greytown its rendezvous 


€rylou.—Sir Henry Ward opened the Legislative Council of Ceylon 
on the 30th July In his speech, he congratulated the Council on the 
satisfactory state of the revenu The income of 1855 exceeded that of 


1854 bv 68.231/.: the excess of revenue overt expenditure amounted to 
70,6637. ; and this added to the surplus of preceding years left a clear 


available balance of 124,9567. Sir Henry laid on the table, “* copies of a 
’ i 


lespatch from her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and of an agreement en- 











tered into by him with the Ceylon Railway Company, for the formation 
of arailway between Colombo and Kandy. This agreement is a pro- 
visional one, it it becomes a contract, legally bis gf upon both parties, 
if confirmed by ordinance within six months f t late of its sig- 
nature.” Under this agreement, the construction of the railway will be 
intrusted to t Company, subject to the strict supervision of the Go- 
vernment 
Wir || ~ 
Ritscellancaws, 
The new Bishops have at length been nominated by the Crown: Dr. 


Tait, Dean of ¢ isle, is to be Bishop of London; Dr. Longley, Bishop 
of Ripon, is to be translated to Durham. 

Dr. Tait is a native of Edinburgh. Te was educated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated there in 1833, when he took first-class in 
lue course, a Fellow and Tutor of his College, 
and one of the select pre whers of the Unive rsity On the death of Dr. 
Arnold, Dr. Tait was appointed Master of Rugby School; and in 1849 
Lord John Russell gave him the Deanery of Carlisl In recent Univer- 
sity contests Dr. Tait supported Mr. Gladston« In Church affairs he 
endeavours to tread in a middle course. 

Dr. Longley took a first-class in classics at Oxford so long ago as 
1815. He is a native of Rochester, where his father filled the office of 
Recorder. Dr. Longley was educated at Westminster; thence he went 
to Christchurch Oxford. He obtained the Rectory of Tytherley im 
Hampshire in 1829, and the Head Mastership of Harrow S« hool in 1831. 
When the see of Ripon was formed in 1836, Lord Melbourne appointed 
Dr. Longley Bishop. 


classics. He became, in 


The reports of last Saturday’s corn-markets throughout the wheat- 
| growing districts present some peculiarities. The harvest has now been 
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ncarly secured. Th re is a pre pond rance of opini m that the yit ld is ven the Mth, at Versailles, the Lady of W. Pollard-Ur juhart, |} 54-5 MP. of 
n lit but as _ - bread ri s bee Gaugater. . bali 

avers in quantity and quali M 5 wa as ala r breadth ot land ha t cn On the 15th, at Fornham Hall Lady Manners, of a son. 

sown this year, the absolute yield will be greater. In all th markets, On the 16th, at Hendon, Middlesex, the Wife of Captain Edward Stanlex Rx 

with two or three exceptions—as Nottingham, Leicester, and Lincoln— | of a daughter. RN, 


there was a decline in the price of wheat, especially the new samples, o 
from 6s. to 2s. While corn fell 3s. in Mark Lane, it rose 3s. in Nottinghan 
and Leicester. On the same day that the price 
it fell 6s. at Market Harborough. In Lincoln the 
Spalding it fell 5s., at Lynn 4s., at Newark 3s., 

wich wheat rose 3s. ; but 
**downward tendency,” general throughout the co 
apprehension among 
that leads them to push supplies of new wheat on the market. 


price rose 
Boston 2s. At Nor- 


untry, 


The venerable Duchess of Gloucester, 
past, is recovering, and is expected soon to be convalescent. 

On her Majesty’s departure from Edinburgh for Balmoral, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe was among the persons inside the station; and she took the op por r- 
tunity of presenting, through Colonel Grey, her new work Dred, in two vi 
lumes, just hot from the press. Her Majesty and Prince Albert came for- 
ward and gave her a gracious and friendly recognition, accepting the book 
with evident pleasure.—Country Pa; 

The Northern Times, a Roman Catholic paper publised in Glasgow, re- 
ports that ‘the Duchess Dowager of Argyll, who has lately renounced the 
errors of Protestantism, received the holy sacrament of confirmation on 
Saturday last at seven o’clock a.m., at the Cathedral of St. Andrew’s, Glas- 
gow. Her Grace subsequently heard mass, and participated in the holy 
communion. The celebrant on the occasion was his Lordship the Right 
Reverend Bishop Murdoch, Y.A.E,D,” 

The Emperor of Russia has confirmed Gene -~ Mouravieff’s military sen- 
tence, which degrades Lieutenant Prince Zerekeli to the rank of a private 
for killing an ensign, Prince Bagration Muchranski, who had grossly in- 
sulted him. The po ssibility of promotion is not destroyed by this sentence, 
and Lieutenant Zerekeli retains his princely dignity. 





The Court Journal publishes a wonderful story, derived from a brochure 
by the Princess de S., which is in circulation on the Continuns The 


authoress is the mother-in-law of the heroine of the romance, and she is 
about to take the black veil. Her daughter-in-law, the Princess Eleanore, 
is described as ‘a child of immense imagination and power.’’ Transported 
to the castle of her guardian in the Hartz Mountains, she grew “ wild and 
intractable’ ; and when her guardian was appointed Ambassador to Paris 
from the Court of W., he placed her in a convent. Here she proved still 
more intractable and mischievous; and, weary of trying “to t . e this wild 
vehement spirit,” the superior sent her home. Her guardian next trans- 
ferred her to —— at Hammersmith. Here her temper changed, and she 
begged to be taken home. After atime, the Prince de S. reached Ham- 
mersmith. When his arrival was announced, she was found * on her knees 
alone in her own room praying, with a m ost fearful expression of countenance 

and on being informed of her guardian’s arrival, she uttered a most un- 
earthly shriek, and rushed down the stairs like one possessed.”’ Returning 
to Paris, she showed a subdued spirit; practised ** exaggerated piety” ; 
and gave out that she should surely die before she was twenty-one. 


She insisted that every arrangement should be made with a view to this | 


early death. She married; and, says her mother-in-law, “judge of my 
dismay when she oaks told me that she had sold herself to the Evil One, 
and th: at she would be ‘claime d before she reached the age of twe nty-one ' 
She confessed that her despair had been so great at being exiled, that, 
wearied with incessant prayers to Heaven and the saints for deliverance 
without effect, she had at length addressed her vows to the Powers of Dark- 
ness, on the very Sunday morning when her guardian arrived ; and the an- 
nouncement of his presence was evidently the token of the acceptance of 
that fearful vow.”’ She died, full-dre ssed for a ball, two days before she 
would have completed her twenty-first year. 


In the year ending last May the imports of ‘spe ie into C: ul utta amounted 
to 5,810,000/. The Zimes correspondent remarks on this—‘* What becomes 
of this vast mass of bullion it would be difficult to say. It is quite certain 
that we do not export a fifth of it by sea. It is almost certain that it does 
not cross the frontier. It must, therefore, remain in the country; but 
though the process has gone on for years, there is no perceptible increase of 
the circulation. Many oiticials, to whom this mass of bullion is as great a 
puzzle as it seems to be to the economist, believe that the bulk of the money 
is turned into ornaments by the bese and shopkeepers. That 
which in India is wholly untaxed accumulates money rapidly, and this is 
its only idea of permanent favestans nt. The quantity of ornaments pos- 
sessed by families of weavers, oil-dealers, braziers, and goldsmiths, is some- 
times astonishing. The other day I was present in a court in the interior 
while a suit on a bond debt was in progress, It appeared that the plaintiff, 
a common workman, had borrowed 500 rupees on the security of his wife’s 
jewels: that is exactly as if a Spit _ lds’ weaver possessed watches and 
rings to the value of three years’ wag 

The wheat harvest of the United States, if not the 
in, is at least above an average: the « juality is excell 


class 


largest ever gathered 
ent, 


Carpentier and Grelet, the defaulting cashiers of the Northern Railway of 
France, it appears left Liverpool for New York in the Fulton. Of courss 
efforts will be made to get back the spoil they carried off, and to arrest 
them; but these results must be accomplished in some irregular way, as 
there is no treaty of extradition between France and the United States. 

Luerin, late chief superintendent of the line, who is implicated in the 
frauds, was arrested in London on Wednesday, and has been sent to Paris. 


Two days after leaving Valparaiso, on the 28th June, the Pacific Steam 
Company’s ship Santiago struck at night on the ‘‘ Infernal Rocks” ; she 
was got off, but in a very leaky state. Thanks to the coolness, energy, and 
judgment of the master, Mr. Bartlett, in two days and nights the ship was 
got to Callao; and thus the lives of 150 people were saved. At Callao, Mr. 
Bartlett, after diving under the ship, manag: i to patch up from the inside 
ten large holes in the bottom, took in coals, and started with his crew to 
Taboga, 1500 miles off: the people of Callao thought the captain mad; but 
he arrived safe at Taboga, where the Company have a factory for repairing 
ships. Mr. Bartlett seems to be one of ‘the energetic ld school of mariners. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 4th April, at Pieter Maritzburg, Natal, the Wife of the Rev. 
Orde Newnham, of a son, 

On the 11th September, at the Vicarage, Painswick, Gloucestershire, the Wife of 
the Rev. / a John Biddle, of a son and heir 

On the 12th, at Coleshill House, Berks, the Ww ife of the Right Hon. Edward Pley- 
dell Reuvesie , M.P., of a son, , 

On the 13th, at Riccarton, Lady Gibson Craig, 

On the l4th, at Hillersdon House, 
Esq., prematurely, of a son, stillborn, 


William 








of a daughter. | 
Devon, the Wife of William Charles Grant, } 


increased at Leicester, 
2s.: but at 


at Yarmouth and King’s Lynn it fell 4s. The 


‘egher e to an h 
farmers that prices will decline; an anticipation | Mr. Samuel Smith, of Upper H 


who has been ill for some weeks | the late Admiral James Cart 


at Tunbridge Wells, the Wife of the Rev 
MARRIAGES, 

rry, near Bombay, William D’Oyly, Esq Bom} 

uird daughter of the Hon. and Rey, FE Pelle 


f On the 18th, Villiam Lees, of 


‘ On the 25th July, at Ratnag 
Civil Service, to Emma Susan, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
On the 28th August, at Christ Church Cathedra 
Esq., only son of op of Montreal 
late E hilip Holland, rton Lodge, M« 
On the 30th, at the of Frindsbury, Kent, by the Rey. J, } 
way, London,jto M be lle K ate, secor 

of the late John Atkinson, Esq., of Frindsbury. 

On the 9th September, at Lanteglos by Fowey, Cornwall, Charles Twisd 








Montreal, Fray 
to Mary I 




















son of the late Captain ¢ ry Seale, R.N., to Su second daug — 
ew, of Tredud well. ” . 
On the llth, Commander Henry King, R N., second son of the late Hon. Geo 
King, of Fryern, Sussex, to Chark , eldest daughter of the ‘Ri v. Geo Pal 
Rector of Sullington and Parham, in the same cot unty. ” 
On the 12th, at Paris, the Duke of Saldanha, Field-Marshal ( ommar * 
chief of the Portuguese Army, to Charlotte Binns, relict of E. Binns a 





Ware Park, Jamaica, 
On the 16th, at St. 
Esq., only son of the Rev. P. Jo 
Grace, only daughter of Sir 

Windsor. 

On the 16th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston a the Hoa. 

of Windsor, to the Hon. Magdaler Montag third daug! 

On the 16th, at St. Peter’s ¢ reh, Dublin, Major 

Forty-sixth Regiment, Major of gade at Gibraltar, 

Garrett, K.H., of E llington, Isle of th unet, to Elizabeth Ha 

the late Colonel Charles King, K.H., for many years on the 
| Ireland. 
| On the 17th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Willes Johnson 

Hennington Hall, Wilts, to Margaret Anne, eldest daughter of David Pug} ’ ™ 

M.P., of Llanerchydol, and E’ynant, Montgomeryshire. ' 
DEATHS, 

On the 23d August, at Thurso, N.B., suddenly, Lieutenant-Cok 
late of the Bombay Fusiliers, fifth son of the late Lieutenant-Gen 
Ramsay. 

On the 30th, suddenly, at the Manse of Morven, Argyllshire, Lieutenant-Co} nel 
Charles D, Campbell, of Forres, late of the Thirty-ninth Regiment. 

On the Ist September, at Paris, Madame Marie de St. Cecile, Abbess of t 
yent of St. Elizabeth, and sister of Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P.; in her 60t) 

On the 6th, at Horksl y ll, Essex, Catherine, relict of Lieutenant-(oj 
Watson, late of the ‘ i Light Dragoons, and cf Westwood House, in the « 
county ; 

On the 8th, at Sandhi urst, Louisa Augusta, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel P, 1, 
Macdougall, and daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier. 

On the 8th, at Draycott House, Derby, the Hon. Robert Dundas Murray 
son of the seventh Lord Elibank ; in his 39th year. 

On the 12th, at Worthing, Alfred James Blackburne, youngest son of the 
Hon. Francis Blackburne, of Rathfarnham Castle, county Dublin ; in hi ar, 

On the 13th, at Hartley Westpall, Hants, Charles James, only son of the Right 
Rey. the Bishop of Colombo ; in his 15th year. ‘ 
: | On the 13th, in Craven Street, Strand, the Rev. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts ; in his 91st year. 

On the Mth, at Holywood, county Down, Jannette, wife of Professor Craik, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and eldest daughter of the late Cathcart Dempster, Esq., 
of St. Andrew’s, Fife. 

On the l4th, ‘at Wandsworth, Ann, 
Whitby, Yorkshire ; in her 96th year. 

On the 16th, at Thirlestane Castle, the Right Hon. Eleanor, Countess of Lauder- 
dale ; in her 94th year. 


George’s Church, Hanover Square, John George J 
of Wembworthy, North Devon, t 
Henry Brinckman, Bart., of St. Leoy 





and Very Rev. the Dy 
of Lord Rokeby 
rnon Robert Garret 





























Thomas Hutchinson, Vicar of 


widow of the late Mr. Johr 


Milestone, of 





a TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Letter on Secret Diplomacy, by our able Belfast Correspondent “ J. J. M.,” will 


| POSTSCRIPT. 


| ene 

The principal item of intelligence this morning again relates to Naples 
The state of things described as probable by the Zimes last Saturday, i is, 
according to the Morning Post, on the eve of becoming the actual state, 
The leading columns of the Post open with this statement— 

** Our Paris correspondent informed us yesterday, in the letter which ap- 
peared in our second edition, that the French Government, unless some 
unforeseen event occur, is about to recall M. Brenier and the whole 
of the Embassy from Naples. To this we may now add, that a 
similar course will, we are enabled to state, be taken by the Queen’s 
Government. The whole of our diplomacy will be recalled from the 
Neapolitan Court. We shall send, as will the French, two line-of-bat- 
tle ships and a corresponding force of frigates. These will be the re- 
presentatives of the Alliance; these will protect the interests of the 
subjects of both Powers; through these alone will either communicate 
with the King. It will be seen from these facts, that there is no doubt 
of the correctness of our correspondent’s statement. He goes on to 
add, that the last despatches of the French diplomatist do not now hold out 
any hopes of an amicable settlement of the Neapolitan difficulties. In this 
assertion we are quite convinced that both he and the diplomatist are war- 
ranted by the truth. It is not likely that the unwise and cunning obstinacy 
which the King has always hitherto displayed, and in which he is supp orted 
by the few evil councillors on whom he leans, should leave him suddenly on 
the arguments of England and France. It is not like ly that the d loubtful 
mediation of Austria would change more than the words of that unh: uppy 
Monarch, who is cursed with the domination of a country which God has 
made the fairest and which his terrible misrule has made the most wretched 
on the face of the earth. We believe, therefore, that there is no likelihood 
of a return to friendship between the Court of Ne aples and those of France 
and England. What part these great Allied Powers may be ultimately com- 
pelled to take in the settlement of Neapolitan and of Italian affairs, remains 
to be determined.’ 








According to the Berlin corresponde nt of the Times, “the Empe 
ror of Russia has granted charters to three steam ot m compa- 
nies. One in the Black Sea will ply between all the important ports of 
the Black, Mediterranean, and Adriatic Seas.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Const: untinople, dated the 
states that ‘the Naib Chief of the Circassians, sent by Sefer Pasha, 
arrived there. Sefer Pasha, who is at the head of 30,000 men, has issue 
a proclamation calling on all the Circassians to fight the Russians with 
energy.” 

Letters from Moscow, 
festivities of the coronation-weck. 
went to Court to congratulate the Emperor. It is reeorded that al | the 
Envoys turned their backs on the Emperor leaving his presence, eX 
cept those from England; and that three Americans, in their we 
' peculiar court-dress suit, with cocked hats and yellow plumes, attracte 


12th instant, 
had 


to the 12th, contain descriptions of the c« ntinued 
On the 8th, the diplomatic ore 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











On the 9th there was a Court ball. The Empress 


— . 
, most attention. | 
the me with all the Envoys, including the Turk; but this 


lanced @ polonaise ; k x 
po wo is simply a promenade to music, it is not dancing. The Em- 
a ra unced with the Countess Granville. There was a great exhibi- 
pT! P , . ° - 

I » 11th, when the Emperor and Empress went in state to th 


h 

son on th “ - 

oe nd Opera: the spectators were admitted by tickets granted by the 

i ster of the Ceremonies; and the effect produced was of course as 
ist 


sjendid as light, colour, and costume could make it. 





The Hermann arrived yesterday otf C ywes, en route to Bre men, bring- 
ng advices from New York to the 6th instant. The interest of the 
- eolligence turns upon the state of Kansas. _As was anticipated, the 
{Missourians had recove red from the é the: ts of the successes which the 
Free-settlers had achieved by surprise. The belligerents had met in 
aad and the Free-settlers had been defeated 
with the loss of their leader, Mr. Brown, and his son, and twenty 
A The Free-settlers had been driven out of Leavenworth, and 
their The cor respond nt of the New York: Tribw 
nd his brother were killed. The Federal Government has called upon 
the authorities of Kentucky and Illinois to place each a regiment of 
State Militia at the disposal of the Federal General Smith, for the pur- 
Major-General Richardson had of his own 





1 numbers at Ossawatomie ; 


wounded. 
r property confiscate d. 


restoring order.”’ 


se of “* . ~ 
P thority called out the Kansas Militia, and was, at the date of th 
latest advices, in possession of the roads from lowa, thus barring out the 


Free emigrants. The new Governor, Colonel Geary, had arrived at St. 
Louis on the 14th August, on his way to Kansas. 

There was reason to believe that the Government of Washington had 
determined to suppress the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 





The Earl of Aberdeen is entertaining a number of distinguished states- 
men at present at his seat, Haddo House, Aberdeenshire. Among those 
who are now among the noble Lord’s visitors, are Earl Grey and Mr. 
John Bright. The Earl of Clarendon is also spoken of as one of the 
paty.—Morning Papers. 

Messrs. Baines and Co. of Liverpool have determined to start a line of 
clippers between Liverpool and New Zealand. The first ship to sail is 
the Oliver Lang. The Liverp 01 Northern Times reports at copious length 
a déjeuner given by the owners on Thursday, on board the vessel, to in- 
augurate the enterprise. 

The Daily News announces that the Earl of Lucan has commenced an ac- 
tion against that journal for libel. The libel was an article on the Chelsea 
Inquiry, which appeared in the paper of the 26th July. The Daily News 
offered to open its columns to Lord Lucan: he rejected the offer, and de- 
manded an apology. Next, he was requested to point out the passages re- 
garded as libellous: he refused. The alternative was an apology or an ac- 


1 


| 


tion. The proprietors of the journal have resolved to meet the Earl in a | 


court of law. 


A serious fire occurred last night in Upper Thames Street, and continued 
for six hours. The large brush-manufactory of Messrs. Matthew and Co. 
was nearly destroyed, and the contiguous property much damaged. Happily, 
no lives were lost. At one moment Fishmongers’ Hall was endangered. 

An instance of railway negligence on the Stour Valley Line is reported 
this morning. A mixed express-train, going, on Wednesday night, from 
Birmingham to Wolverhampton, found an engine backing a goods-train on 
the down-line near Oldbury station. The express was running at great 
speed, not expecting to find any obstacle on the line : in the crash, fourteen 
persons were more or less seriously injured. 


MONEY 





MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The speculators in the English Funds, and the public, have been more 
avourably impressed this week with the position of the money-market. 
Consols had receded to a lower point than in April, when there was 
2,000,000/. less bullion in the Bank and discounts ranged from 6 to 7 per 
cent. The present drain of gold is now regarded as arising from temporary 
and exceptional circumstances ; and although this pressure may not be al- 
leviated for some time, it is to ultimate ease that the public are now look- 
ing, based upon the soundness of trade. From the constant efforts of the 
French Government to obtain specie at a premium, there will probably be 
no relaxation in the supply frem this side: it has also been computed by 
East India houses in London, that from last July to July 1857 a total of 
8,000,000/. will be paid to China and India in excess of the remittances 
during the previous twelve months; but : 
the India House for their disbursements in England must be placed, and it 
is doubtful whether the imports of produce from India this year will reach 
their previous total. It is calculated that the Australian gold arrivals will 
enable us to purchase silver to meet the demand for the East, apart from the 
Mexican and Californian receipts. 

There has been a demand for money in the Stock Exchange and discount- 
markets, as well as numerous applications at the Bank, owing to preparations 
for the payment, yesterday, of the last instalment of 1,000,000/. on the Loan, 
anda desire to obtain a good supply against a possible advance in the Bank rate. 
The Funds have rapidly recovered from the depression of last week ; the 
rise has amounted to 14 per cent: Consols for Money touched 943 yester- 
day. Today there has been a reaction of §: Consols have been done at 944, 
and close 942, and 944 § for Account. Exchequer Bills are 1s. lower. 
India Stock has not altered. 

The Com-market has been firm at an advance of 3s. Gold and specie 
arrivals have comprised 166,000/. from the West Indies, 136,000/. from New 
York, and 87,700/. from Australia. Specie, chiefly silver, amounting to 
hearly 500,000/., is expected to be sent to India tomorrow. 

he Foreign Stocks have been more settled, and in some cases there has 
been considerable buoyancy; but teday they are rather less firm. Buenos 
Ayres have advanced 4, Turkish Six per Cents 14, Ditto Four per Cents 1, 
utch Four per Cents }. There has been a decline of 1 in Petuvian Four- 
and-a-half and Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and } in Spanish Three 
per Cents, ‘ 

The general heaviness in Railways, which was making marked progress, 
has been arrested by the rise in Consols; and since Monday, when the Ac- 
count was arranged, there has been increased activity, and a considerable 
nulty has taken place. Although today there has been a little flatness, 
. - is this improvement shown in the following lines compared with last 
Nin Northern, and Midland, 2/. 10s.; London and South-Western, 
| ape s enden and North-W estern, 17. 10s. ; Great Western, and Lanca- 
ond we , orkshire, l/. ds. > Bristol and Exeter, and London, Brighton, 
little ders Coast, 1/. In Foreign Shares there has been comparatively 
105 hich”. East Indian, and Western and North-Western of France, are 

Us. higher ; 
France 10s, 





Great Western of Canada has fallen 1/., and Northern of 


SATURDAY, TwELveE o’CLocg. 
The Bun ' ‘ : 
The English Funds are } lower this morning, owing to doubts respecting 














the submission of the King of Naples. Consols for Money are 94 4, and for 
Account 94} 2. Exchequer Bills 13 16 premium rhe bullion return by 
the Bank of England exhibits a decrease of 37,457 In Foreign Stocks, 
Austrian and Russian Five per Cents have declined 1 per cent. Railways 
have receded through a desire to effect sales—Lancashir nd Yorkshire, 
972; London and South-Western, 105; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 106; Midland, 79}; Ditto Birmingham and Derby, 51 
3 per Cent Consols ~. Oh Dutch 2) per Cents 5} 
Ditto for Ac« t 94} 2 Ditto 4 Cen 9 
3 per Ce t shut per ¢ 7 
New 3 per Ce1 shut i, per ¢ , 8] 
Long Annui ties rr Bean 3 per Cents 57 9 
Bank Stock s} 1 per ( 49 51 
Exchequer ] 13 16 pm 4 per Ce 17 9 
India S$ kh 230 4 i) per Cents 96 8 
Austrian 5 per ¢ 86 9 S| s ( si 4 
] ) ( : 102 4 Ditto D i 24, i 
per Cents 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents 913 
per Cen 105 7 Swe 1 4 per ( oes ODDS 
Danish 5 per Cents 101 3 Purkish 6 per Cents .... . 10243 
Danish 3 per Cents ooo OT Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 102) 3} 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
AnaA unt, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria i) for the week ending 
u Saturday, the 13th day of Sept. 155+ 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued... eee ++» £25,962, 415 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bulli 11,487,415 
Silver Bullion - 
| amumpnaieds 
£25,962,415 £25,962,415 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital - £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
Kest 3,730,817 ding Deac ight Annuity). £11,964,953 
Public Deposits* Other Securities 16,924 9 
Other Deposits Notes 6.2 5 


Seven Days and other Bills 





£35,753,852 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

The report of the Chester and Holyhead Company states, that in the re- 
ceipts for the half-year to the 30th of June there is an increase of 9318/7. on 
the Railway and 4693/. on the Steam-vessels compared with the corre spond- 
ing period last year; and an increase of 5168/. in the expenses. The 
receipts have amounted to 110,318/., the expenses to 59,498/. The working 
expenses have been little short of 54 per cent on the earnings of the rail- 
way; but they will now be reduced through arrangement with the London 
and North-Western Company. The balance to the credit of revenue is 
50,968/. At the meeting on Tuesday the report was agreed to, and a divi- 
dend declared of 8s. 3¢. per share on the First Preference Shares. 

In the report of the Scottish Central Company, the Directors recommend 
that they should receive powers to apply in the next session of Parliament 


| foran extension of the De nny branch, so as to embrace the mineral fields 


tinst this the sums required by | 


existing Northwards of Denny, or in such direction as may be expedient. 
The gross receipts of the Scottish Central, and Edinburgh, Perth, and Dun- 
dee Companies, for the half-year, amounted to 155,739/.; the Scottish Cen- 
tral proportion was 70,739/. The working expenses were 65,850/. ; the 
Scottish Central proportion was 28,527/. There is an available sum of 
25,545/., from which a dividend is recommended at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum on the Consolidated Stock, leaving 45/. for the surplus-fund. 


The half-yearly General Court of Bank Proprietors was held on Thursday. 
It was announced that the net profits for the half-year ending 30th August 
were 687,672/. ; a dividend of 4} per cent for the six months was declared. 
A proprietor inquired as to the success of the new West-end branch : the 
Governor said the business there was increasing—the Directors are satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. Alfred Latham was elected a Director of the Bank of England on 
Wednesday, in the room of the late Mr. H. J. Prescott. 

The City Bank and the Bank of London are to be admitted to the Clear- 
ing-house on the Ist October. 

Many of the shareholders in the London and Paris Bank having refused 
to pay up their calls, organized themselves to obtain a dissolution of the 
company, and threatened an appeal to the law, the Directors were compelled 
to reconsider their position, supported as they were by only a section of 
their constituency. They resolved, though reluctantly, to propose at the 
meeting yesterday that the bank should be dissolved ; the paid-up capital 
to be returned as quickly as possible to the shareholders; 3/. per share to 
be retained for the present to meet expenses. The meeting sanctioned the 

|} arrangement. 

At a meeting in Glasgow of the European and Australian Royal Mail 
Company, it has been resolved to increase the capital from 410,000/, to 
500,000/., with power to borrow 125,000/. This augmentation is in con- 
sequence of a resolve to employ larger ships and more of them in carrying 
out the business of the company. ‘The Government contract for carrying 
the mails is for five years, at 185,0007. per annum. The service will com- 
mence in January. The passage from Suez to Melbourne is to be performed 
in thirty-nine days, and the homeward voyage in thirty-five days, under 
heavy penalties. 

The ballot on the motion for dissolving the General Screw Company ter- 
minated on Monday ag 


the votes were 549 for the dissolution, and 2 against it. 
| Unchecked by the monetary disturbances in London, business in the 
manufacturing districts still exhibits increasing activity, with a tendency to 
higher prices. 

Mr. G. P. Simeox, the largest handloom-weaver at Kidderminster, has 
his difficulties have been of long standing. 


suspended payment 
ufuirs of Mare and 


It is stated that the results of the liquidation of the 
| Co. will be most disastrous to all unsecured creditors 

Two of the smaller vessels of the General Screw Company are said to have 
been purchased for the Russian Government. 

A letter from Berlin in the Constitutionnel says—‘‘ The Darmstadt Bank, 
which has taken the initiative of a general congress of the German banking 
establishments, has just addressed an invitation to its colleagues to send de- 
legates to it. The object of this congress is to come to an understanding on 
the general principles of circulation, as to form of drafts, the conditions of 
the reciprocal acceptance of bank-receipts, a common monetary unity, &e. 
This idea has been very favourably received, and will probably be realized 


in a short time.’ 

The price of grain is falling in all the French markets. In Paris flour is 
, good deal cheaper; while no buyers can be foun 1 to contract for the first 
four months of next year except at a reduction of 10 francs per sack on pre- 
| sent prices. 
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The report of the failure of the American house of 
Canton is confirmed. The position of the estate would seem to be 
showing hardly any deficiency. 
CrystaL PALACct Return 
September 19, including season-ticket-holders, 3 


ind Co. at 


exceLlient, 


r six days ending Friday 





Che Uhratres. 

On Monday, the doors of Drury Lane and the Lyceum were simul- 
taneously thrown open to the public. The event at the former establish- 
ment was the débat of Mrs. Emma Waller as Pauline in the Lady of 
The previous successes of this lady were achieved in the younger 
but she has neither the ill nor the good 
among a semi-civilized 


4or . 
colonics of the British empire ; 
qualities that might be expected from a training 
public. She is intelligent, careful, and ladylike ; but she is deficient in 
the force that is required to make a decided impression on the audience 
of a large house. This is what Lord Bacon would call a “ negative 
instan: rainst Mr. Owen’s doctrine that man is formed by circum- 
stances. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, who throughout the week have played in 
Mr. Oxenford’s farce Twice Killed, are an important accession to the 
company. 

The opening of the Lyceum may be regarded as somewhat experi- 
mental. Mr. Charles Dillon, the new manager, has indeed brought 
together an unusually large number of established actresses; and the 
names of Miss Woolgar, Miss Fitzpatrick, Miss Rosina Wright, and Miss 
Harriet Gordon, (who, by the way, would do well to restrain certain 
exuberances of style,) make up a fair constellation ina play-bill. But it 
is on the histrionic power of Mr. Dillon himself that the success of the 
enterprise will mainly depend; and certainly, if his performance of Le- 
maitre’s character in J’aillasse, called in English Belphegor, is to be 
taken as a specimen of his general achievements, his prospects may be 
considered good. His school-—as far as it has been hitherto manifested 
is of the realistic, ultra-natural kind; and his details, which are minute, 
bear the impress of original conception. The low comedian of the com- 
pany is Mr. Toole ; whose humour is at present somewhat provincial, but 
who has now a fair opportunity of profiting by London experienc 

The manner in which the pieces are put upon the stage argues well 
for Mr. Dillon’s managerial liberality; and altogether it was impossible 
for a theatre to look more clean and bright than the Lyceum on Mon- 
day. We would however, that his liberality need not ex- 
tend to the quantity of entertainment afforded to the public as its nightly 

The burlesque on the Winter's Tale, which is the novelty 
of the hour, and follows Belphegor, is very long, but nevertheless it 
was succeeded on the first night by a ‘Aird piece, commencing con- 
siderably after midnight. It may be remarked that the amusing pro- 
perties of the burlesque are by no means in proportion to its length 








suggest, 


allowanct 


Partstan THEATRICALS, 

At the Gymnase, there is a new four-act comedy by M. Ernest Serret, 
entitled Z’ Anneau de Fer. A young wife, who is separated, not divorced, 
from a very bad husband, is beloved by an nobleman, who be- 
lieves her to be a widow. News arrives that the husband has had 
from a horse, and is mortally injured; so that the legal difficulty of the 
lady seems capable of easy solution. However, a fresh batch of intelli- 
gence comes in, by which it appears that the invalid is on his legs again ; 
and the unhappy wife is doomed to return to her worse half. By this 
catastrophe no one is made happy, but the audience, who rejoice to find 


amiable 


1] 
a tau 








That thermometer of Paris, the monthly statement of theatrical re- 
ceipts, shows that the season of activity is begint During the month 
of July, the as receipts of all the places of public amusement 
amounted to . 80c. The figure for August is 618,778f. 65: 





produced by an increase in all the items of theatres, balls, concerts, and 


miscellanies, 
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The great Northern Races have this year been more fully attended 
than ever. The weather has been fit the course was in admirabk 
conditi: and the sport is reported excellent 

On Tuesday, the opening day, Mr. Ridley’s Preston (Bates) carried off 
the Fitzwilliam Handicap Stakes from twelve competitors ; and Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Typee (Flatman) won the Great Yorkshire Handicap. There were 
sixteen candidates fi 

Wednesday was tl d was but asmal }d—1 

** The St. Leger § S. € 3-yr-olds ; col Tit ies 
Sst. 2lb. The secon Vs he stake r t ivy 100 
sovs. towards exper ge t 251 the s st. Leger 





Course. 183 subs 

* Betting to don El 
lery, 100 to 8 agst W k, 
agst Merlin, 100 to | agst Squi 
fered 


** The start was admi 
Ellington was first off, 
running, with 
Scotland fitth, Eil 
making towards the 
and on reaching the top of i 
on second, Merlin third, War 
lington seventh, Clarissa colt 

















each. In this order, ‘ Indian fil 

was beaten, and he and the Claris olt « 10w be- 
gan to draw forward, Rogerthorpe maint ck and 
Bonnie Scotland next in pursuit. At the bend, 1 Merlin 
resumed the lead, which he held to nearly th istar dropped 
back, and Warlock came out, with Bonnie Scotland and Artillery, second and third, 
in close pursuit. Warlock, however, went on, and at last won by two lengths. 


Artillery « 


aught Bonnie Scotland just on the post, and made a dead heat with him 
for second place. At about three hs behind them was Rogerthorpe, fourth, 
Merlin and Victoria were fifth and sixth, up with Rogerthorpe; Ellington, 
Clarissa colt, and Squire Watt, were pulled up, and passed the post together in the 
order named.” 

The Portland Plate, on the same day, brought out a large field. The 
plate is worth 200/.; the stakes 500/. Thirty horses started : the winner 
was Mr. Hind’s Lan e, ridden by Wilberforce. The race was close ly con- 
tested ; Lance beating Mr. Jackson’s Lord Alfred (Ashmall) by a head only. 

On Thursday, Mr. J. S. Douglas’s Tournament (Fordham) carried off the 
Eglinton Stakes from eight rivals; and Mr. W. I’Anson’s Blink Bonny (R. 
T’Anson junior) won a sweepstakes for fillies from five competitors. This 
young filly also won the Filly Stakes on Tuesday. 

The Doncaster Cup, run for yesterday, brought eight horses into the field. 
The winner was Lord Zetland’s Fandango (Marson). The winner of the 
St. Leger was among the vanquished. 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE CLERGY. 
THE inability of the property of the Established Chur h 
vide competent incomes for a large number of the existi 
is only one branch of the more complex problem of ext; 
operations of the Church to meet the wants of a populatioy 
increases in England and Wales, ‘‘ over and above the . 
emigration, and irrespective of an arrear of millions unppoy 
for,” by an addition of 200,000 or more annually, The Richer 
of London, in a recent address, calculated that chur h-accomn ie 
dation had not been provided for more than a tenth “¥ 
the additional population that has grown up within 
fifty years, at least in great towns; and in London alone + 
spite of the fact that one hundred and sixteen new churches had 
been erected within a few years, there were between six and =— 
hundred thousand persons of those capable of attending public 
worship for whom no sittings were provided by any religion: 
body. He adds, that in order to provide for one-half of the 
population of London at present without any religious accom. 
modation, three hundred new churches would be needed, The 
‘* Society for the Employment of Additional Curates in Populous 
Places’ compiles from Mr. Horace Mann’s well-known report : 
tabular statement of the religious accommodation and att ndanes 
in all the Parliamentary boroughs of the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire except Wigan. Its principal ey 
are the following. The basis of the estimate made by Mr. Horas 
Mann is, that 58 per cent of the whole population are able to at. 
tend any service performed on Sunday, and this estimate js lower 
than that of other writers on the subject; while the service go. 
lected is the morning service, at which the census report shows 
the attendance to be greater than at either the afternoon or even- 
ing service. The whole number of persons able to attend relj- 
gious worship in these boroughs amounts to more than 937,000- 
the number of sittings provided by the Church of England js 
nearly 238,000 ; the number of sittings provided by the Church 
and the sects together is about 573,000; the number of attend- 
ants at church is 122,000—of those attending all places of wor- 
ship together, 348,000. Now, it must be borne in mind that this 
list includes the great seats of our manufacturing and commercial 
wealth, Halifax, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pri $- 
ton, Salford, She fic ld, &e.; and that if from the rapid increas: 
of such places the Established Church shows worse than in agri- 
cultural and generally than in stationary districts, yet the Dis- 
senting sects on the other hand naturally thrive m: st in the midst 
of wealthy manufacturers and merchants; so that on the whole 
we may take the table to represent not unfairly the general level 
of accommodation and attendance at religious worship as com- 
pared with the numbers of the population able to attend worship. 
And two inferences stare one in the ,—the first, that the ae- 
commodation is miserably inadequate to the wants of thi popula- 
tion; the second and the more important, that the attendance is 
miserably below the accommodation, The primary want i 
new churches or chapels, but a more efficient ministry 
that can and will carry their teaching to the poor, and mal 
churches and chapels attractive to them. 

Now with the higher conditions of success in this problem we 
are not at present dealing. Of course, to endow the Chureh with 
double its present income would be alone of very little effect, un- 
less the sort of men were forthcoming who would and could do 
the work of the Church amoung our native heathen. But no rea- 
sonable man can expect a constant supply of able and energeti 
clergymen unless such clergymen can maintain themselves by 
their profession on the general level of the class to which they 
socially belong. For our own parts, we do not see any chance of 
an adequate supply of such clergymen, unless the income to be 
obtained by ministering to the spiritual wants of a district can be 
raised to such an amount as will cnable a man to support himself, 
marry, and bring up his family, in the style and with the pros- 
pects of the comfortable middle classes. How little this is the 
case at present, may be judged from the statement made in the 
report of the Society for the Employ ment of Additional Curates 
for the year 1854-’5—to the effect, that if all the incomes of the 
parochial clergy were equally divided between incumbents and 
curates, the net income of each would amount to only 150/, per 
annum: and this, be it remembered, takes no account of the an- 
nual increase of 200,000 souls, demanding, according to the cal- 
culations of the same report, an annual increase of on¢ hundred 
clergymen, ; 

But in fact, as we urged last week, such a division is impracti- 
cable, even if it could be considered by any friend to the ‘ hurch 
desirable to take away all the large prize s from the lottery. Add 
to the lump the Episcopal and Chapter incomes, the lapse of a lew 
years would, with the rapid increase of our population, bring us 
yack to our present difficulty. But let any one consider what 
Church property is to a very large extent. It consists of the in- 
comes of the benefices, the advowson of which has by long practice 
come to be treated just like any other property, and, under or~ 
tain fixed limitations, sold in the public market. The largest 
livings in the country belong to this class. Their present patrons 
may have inherited them from a long line of previous possessors, 
or they may have purchased them. In either case, their right to 
them is as valid and as indefeasible as the right of any landowner 
to his estate; and though we can conceive the confiscation of this 
or of any other sort of property by the Legislature, such contiscatagn 
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amount to a revolution, and could only be the result of a 
if for no other reason, yet because such a confiscation 
every title in the country. Nothing, however, is 
than to hear this confiseation urged in private so- 


— 
would 
revi lution, 
would shak« 

re common 


si ty under the vague notion of a gi neral equalization of bene- 
f+ and it is not many days since we heard a jealous as- 
CC> + . . . ‘ 


corer of the rights of property in gen ral, when brought: up by 
this objection, coolly propose to leave those benefice s which are 
jn private patronage as they are, but to reduc ‘ the incomes of all 
the Bishops to 1000/. a year, do away with Cathedral establish- 
os nts, and with the sum thus gained to equalize the incomes of 
il] the bene fices that are in the gift of Bishops, Chapters, and the 
Government ; a process which would leave many of the parochial 
clergy posse ssed of far larger emoluments than their rulers in the 
Church. We need scarcely say that any proposal for equalizing 
the incomes of the parochial clergy, which would have a chance 
of settling the question, must embrace them all alike, whether the 
penefices are in private patronage or otherwise. And to any such 
roposal it would be a sufficient answer, except in the event of a 
democratic revolution, that no man’s property could be considered 
eure after such a measure was passed; and that if it wer 
effected, the difficulty would recur in the course of a few years, 

It has indeed been urged, that two measures passed within re- 
nt times were as violent an interference with private property 
gs the measure we pronounced impracticable. The Reform Bill, 
itis said, destroyed property for which valuable consideration 
had been given in the market ; and the Slave Emancipation Act 
foreed the owners of property to receive a very inadequate com- 
pensation. The answer is obvious—that the bargains in Parlia- 
mentary boroughs were never legal except so far as the mer« 
transfer of the property went; that the power of returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament was an accident of the property ; and that it 
was only with that accident that Parliament dealt. In the other 
case, though the compensation given to the owners of slaves was 
probably very inadequate to repay them for the losses incident to 
the forcible suppression of slavery, it was the value set by Go- 
yernment upon the actual existing slaves themselves ; and, so far 
as the analogy is valid at all, it would point to a purchase by the 
nation of the proprietary rights of the patrons of livings; the 
main objection to which is, that Parliament would not vote the 
necessary funds, 

Weare driven, then, to voluntary contributions, as the only avail- 
able resource for supplying the present, and, much more, the future 
wants of the Established Church. Such contributions may tak« 
the form of building-funds and endowments for new churches, 
additional endowments for existing churches at present inade- 
quately « ndowed, or annual stipends for assistant curates to in- 
cumbents whose parishes need such assistance but whose incomes 
are too small to enable them to pay for the aid. The two societies 
we alluded to last week devote their energies principally to th: 
two latter objects, and find themselves constantly obliged to with- 
hold assistance in cases of pressing necessity from the want of ade- 
quatefunds, The ‘ Pastoral Aid Society” is considered to repre- 
sent the Low Church Party, and enjoys the patronage of only a 
portion of the Episcopal Bench. The Society for the Employment of 
Additional Curates is supported by the more thoroughgoing Chureh- 
men, and all the Bishops are upon its Committee. So far as appears 
by the rules of the two Societies, they differ mainly in the following 
The Pastoral Aid employs laymen as Scripture-readers 
and Tract-distributors ; while its rival expends its funds solely 
in the maintenance of ordained clergymen: the Pastoral Aid al- 
lows the incumbent who applies for assistance to select his nomi- 
nee, but makes its grant subject to its own approval of the nomi- 
nee; the other Society claims no such right of rejection, but will 
only consider applications made through and sanctioned by the 
Bishop of the diocese. A careful perusal of the rules of both So- 
cleties does not enable us to state any other material difference, 
except it be that the Pastoral Aid constitutes its Committee of 
twenty-four lay members of the Church and all the clergy who 
are members of the Society,—somewhat a Falstaflian proportion of 
sack to bread; while the Additional Curates Committee consists 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, the Trustees, the Treasurer, and 
twenty-four other members of the Society to be named by the 
Archbishops, of whom half are to be clergymen. Certainly, wer 
We judges, we should incline on all points but the non-employ- 
ment ot lay-agents as Seripture-readers, &c. to the rules of the 
Additional Curates rather than those of the Pastoral Aid; and 
even on behalf of that limitation it may be urged, that so long as 
the regular ministry of ordained men falls short of the requisite 
force, it is the first business of a Church society to supply 
that want. The contributing public does not, however, seem to 
be of our opinion ; for the income of the Additional Curates, for 
the year 1855-’6, amounts only to 17,7232. 5s. 8d., whereas that 


points. 


of the Pastoral Aid for the same year is 37,264/. 18s. 9d. ; while | 


both Societies join in lamenting the inadequacy of their funds to 
meet even the most pressing calls made upon them for assistance. 


The Additional Curates r¢ port local contributions in support of their | 


stants to afurther amount of 7089/, ; raising the whole sum employed 
by their agency to nearly 25,000/. for the last year. We certainly 
cannot congratulate the members of the Church of England on this 
result ; nor can we attribute the smallness of the contribution, as we 
Were inclined to suppose last week, to anything manifestly faulty 
in the constitution of either soci ty. Those who dislike the au- 

ority of the Bishops need not be alarmed at any excessive sub- 


mission to those dignitaries exhibited by the Pastoral Aid Society ; | rty : 
Waule those who reverence the existing order of the Church, and | bad concession to the same spirit of compromise ; 
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would have the Bish yp to be really the ruler of his d se, may 
find their predilections gratitied by the regulation of the Additional 


Curates Society. rhe plain fact is, that the cont t 
both Societies together is a satire upon the mem! { the 
Established Church of the wealthiest nation in Euro Kither 


the rich care nothing for tl spiritual conditior 
poorer fellow countrymen, or they do not believe in tl Church, 


or their feelings are so inactiv is to amount In pl o the 


same thing. M iy be, many persons who both care for the poor 
and believe in the Church do not feel any strong respect for o1 
confidence in the clergy. But one way to make the clergy mor 


is to give them their 
to send them as missionaries into the heart of ow 


useful, and to train them up into better men, 
work to do 


native heathendom; and the man who most keenly feels how faa 
our clergy fall short of their ideal character and functi will also 


feel most keenly that the presence of even an average clergyman 
in a hitherto neglected district is not an advantage to be di 
or postponed to that far distant period when every clergyman 
shall be a Wesley or a Luther. 

The practical upshot of all these remarks is, that a 
exists; that the means for supplying it at present in operation 
are utterly inadequate ; and that the only effectual resource is the 
voluntary contributions of those Englishmen who think the object 
worthy of sacrifice and are prepared to make the saecritic On 
clergyman, indulging rather his faney than his experience of 
mankind, gravely suggests that inducted henectort 
into a benetice of more than 500/. per annum shall contribute th 
excess above 500/, per annum to a common fund, which is to ae- 
cumulate till enough be raised to make all the livings in the 
try produce 500/, per annum. The idea is striking, but not very 
likely to be realized. If such a spirit of sacrifice were abroad in 
the Church, greater things even than the endowment of small 
livings would come of it, nor would it be contined to the ck rey 
And it considering the style in which Chris- 
tianity and the Church are conventionally spoken of i 
—nay, the degree in which both are really valued—that 
proposal should strike one as so utterly Utopian, But Utopian 
undoubtedly is ; and meanwhile the evil is pressing, an mcer 
the nation at large. If the Church of England is to stand, soon 
or later we must come to a general voluntary contribution fi 
its partial support; and better than later—indee 
postponement may be irremediable. 
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vreat want 


all persons 
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does seem strange, 
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THE LAST VOTE IN THE AMERICAN CONGRESS, 


THe late decision in the American House of Representatiy 
roves, not that the Slavery party have gained the advantag 


] 

but that moderate councils are again preponderating, and th 
the two extremes will be unable to sway the destinies of tl 
Union. <A very rapid glance at the st wes: by which the contli 
between Slavery rights and Free-Soil rights reached its pa 
sent violent stage, will show how, throughout, American in- 
terests have uniformly sup led tional interests or theoretic 
vit Ws. Phe ld \ bolition st party ray place to th Free-S« 
party, whose principle it was that the ‘peculiar institution 
should not be extended to any new territory. This more nation 


and rational doctrine took the wind out of the sails of Abolitionisr 





but, too numerous for cohesion in ordinary political matters, in- 
capable of shaping a distinet p ley or of establishing a perma- 
nent cohort of leaders, the Free-Soil party could be roused, and 
used, but it has not been able to lead or to exert continuous pr 
sure. In the mean time, the Slave States were conscious of t 
vague but sufliciently evident progress of opinion in the Nort 
for the intellect and heart of America are not entirely limit 
to the Northern States. But the multitude in the South w 
not capabl ither of foresight or of reasoning they 1 
seen their property th itened with confiscation, tl ir s 
order threatened with sudden revolt; alarm and indienat 
have made them violent; and, to block out the invasion of tl 
rights, they have endeavoured to extend those rights, Lhis - 
stinct of alarm is natural, especially at the present mom 

the Senate, which is the Conservative body, and which repre- 
sents State rights as distinct from the rights of the great m 

of the population, contains 15 pairs of Senators on the sid 
Slavery, and 16 pairs of Senators for the Free States. In t 


chamber which is reg rded as Conservative, therefore, there is 
majority, on strict Stat questions, agaist slavery. By the in- 
evitable progress of territorial extension, this majority in favo 
of the Fi States would be steadily increased, until the politic 
equality of the Slavery States would be for ever suppressed, 
would in fact condemn the Slavery interest to the condition of 
minority, and of a minority continually decreasing. The on 
method of preventing that gradual extinction appeared to off 
itself in establishing Kan a Slave State, which would mal 
the votes 32 to 32, and would retard the comparative 

ancy of the Free-Soil party. There was one obstacle only—t] 
Missouri Compromise of 1820; according to which, the Slav 
States agreed that they would not attempt to found Slave Stat 
North of the line 36° 30’ North latitude, and the Free States 
agreed not to found a State South of that boundary, But the 


compromise was in its nature only an attempt to retard th 


Sus as 


ascelu- 


settlement of a question for which the Americans were rot 
prepared in 1820, though they were already discussing it. 
The Fugitive Slave law of 1851, allowing the Slave States 


States, was a 
but it was a 


to pursue their runaway property into the Fre« 
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compromise in which one side was avowedly the weaker, and and discussed it will be again with a view to a practical solution,* 


was begging constantly to defer a settlement, with the obvi- 
ous certainty that as time advanced any settlement must become 
only more adverse to the Slavery interest. At last, however, an 
active public man in the Union, Judge Douglas, of travelled no- 
toriety—friend of the Emperor Nicholas and a distinguished leader | 
of the Democratic party—conceived a brilliant idea for expediting 


his elevation to the Presidential chair: it was, at once to assert 
the most democratic rights of the Democratic faction, and the 


clearest rights of the Slavery faction. He brought Democratic 
influence to help in securing Kansas for the Slave States. He 
failed, as we all see now, to attain the Presidential chair for him- 
self ; but he did rouse the Slave States with hopes of staving off 


their political doom; he provoked that great contest which 
Sumner exasperated, and which culminated in the brutal outrag 
of Preston Brooks. 

The Slavery party were, of course, resisted ; but they still hoped 
to effect their lodgment in Kansas by packing the votes of the 
State ; by insurrection ; by any plan which could secure the an- 
nexation of that new territory to the number of Slave States. It 
is generally perceived in the South quite as well as in the North, 
that if the Slave States are beaten in Kansas, they are beaten 
permanently for evermore ; that the day of compromise is over ; 
that it will then be only a question how Slavery interests shall be 
‘‘ improved out of creation’ by some painless extinction, and 
how the “ peculiar institution ” can be disposed of. To that, of 
course, they can come at last ; but no existing interest likes to be 
extinguished, no political influence is content to lie down and die. 
It always has a struggle, and the man who promises to struggle 
hardest is in the hour of the greatest despair snatched at as leader. 
The presents of canes with bullying inscriptions to Preston 
Brooks are confessions of despair in the South, rather than proofs 
of triumph. The whole condition of the Union marks the 
gradual increase of the White interest and the gradual con- 
traction of the Slave interest. It has been caleulated that the 
White population of the North is as two to one of the White 
opulation of the South; and the rate of increase is in a still 
low proportion. The most turbulent of all the States is South 
Carolina, whose White population is largely exceeded by the 
single city of Philadelphia. 

We approach a final contest. If the States had arrived at the 
day when they were deliberating upon their separation, we should 
by no means see them divide with a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween two nearly equal parts. Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and even Tenessee and Missouri, are all closely interwoven with 
Northern interests; and in case the Union were called in ques- 
tion, they would act with the North. But even the other States 
would be by no means unanimous in their vote. Georgia, flou- 
rishing as it is, with its manufactures at stake, would resent any 
political disruption. Cotton would begin to quake. Even West- 
ern Virginia, with its large proportion of emigrants from the Free 
States and of free Negroes, would be a drag upon the more com- 
pacted Slave interests of Eastern Virginia. The Joseph Humes 
who exist in most of these States would begin to ask, if the 
Union were divided, how would the South manage in reference to 
the Federal army? It would have to maintain a new army to 
defend itself against the North, and a second army to keep down 
the insurgent slaves. It would have to create a navy against the 
overwhelming maritime strength of the Northern States. It 
would be a serious tragi-comedy of debate, how to divide the 
stripes and stars; leaving the larger number of the stripes to 
the United States still united, and carrying away a beggarly 
array either of stripes or stars to the other United States. The 
very notion of dividing the Union is ludicrous ; and the late 
vote is a proof that the ascendant party is not only prepared 
to arrest the progress towards division, but even the first step 
towards it. 

The fact is, that in both chambers of Congress there is a consi- 
derable party which is less noisy than others in the Union, but at 
such periods more effective than any other. It has passed by dif- 
ferent names in the history of the Republic, but in essence it is 
usually the same. It consists of those men who have by degrees 
become identified with the action and history of the Republic—the 
representatives of the Washingtons, of the Jeffersons, the Jack- 
sons and Zachary Taylors, of the class of the Bentons—in short, 
of men who are Americans more than they are Free-Soilers or 
State-Rights men. Among them are the personal friends and po- 
litical supporters of Henry Clay—of the man who was too high a 
statesman to work by ordinary political manceuvres towards the 
Presidency—the Henry Clay who declared manfully that sooner 
or later Americans must undertake the hard but inevitable 
task of determining what they could do with “the peculiar 
institution.” Henry Clay and his supporters had succeeded 
in obtaining the adhesion of four States to his law for 
settling the peculiar institution, naming a day after which 
Negroes should be born free, with provision for their education in 
the mean time, and encouragement for emigration to Canada or 
Liberia. Among the same class of men are those who still hold 
by the same opinions—who would still be inclined to cultivate, 
under good men like President Roberts, a great Negro free com- 
munity in Africa. The progress of their movement was resisted 
by the interference of the Abolitionists, who would not ‘* compro- 
mise” their own extreme demand: but since the Abolitionists 
have been consigned to inactivity by not adapting their action to 
the practicabilities of the day, the subject of slavery has once 
more been discussed ia the South, privately as well as publicly ; 


cerely deplores the existence of such an ‘institution’ than myself. It 


| There is in the Union a reviving doubt whether, notwithstandj 
the recent v ictory in the House of Repres¢ ntatives, the Slay ene ng 
tensionists will be able to force the “ peculiar institution” ~. 
Kansas. The reason is, that the progress of opinion on the subj = 
of slavery is too manifest to be hopefully resisted, South a cd ~ 
as North; and that the Slavery party at least know how - 


° . ° ° > mur 
the actual arbitration lies in the hands of the Moderate party mack 


. . 2 ° “ 0) 
the whole, therefore, we are justitied in regarding the late Yot, r 
the House of Representatives as the assertion of a moderat; policy 


in contradistinction to the extreme policies which have brought 
Union to the verge of civil war. i 





* Accident has placed in our hands a letter which well illustrates 
feeling mentioned in the text. The letter was addrs ssed by an Ameri 
gentleman to acountryman, who was asked to transmit an’ xpl natios we 
the purpose of removing a certain repugnance on the score of slay; ry e oe 
posed to exist in the mind of a mutual friend, an Englishman, The dys 
occupies the position proper to the lineal heir of one of the most reste 
statesmen of the American Revolution; his friend also worthily yr pre rr 
one of the most distinguished names in America. The circumstances yndon 
which the letter was written precluded the faintest idea of publication mip 

**T am one [a slave-holder]; but no one in the whole country more 


he 
n 








been my father’s and my own custom for years, to call up the hands psi Me 
4th of July, and give free permission for all to go who please, offerine ¢ 
send them to Canada or Liberia.” hs 
DIRECTION OF METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT. 
SINCE we pointed out the true key to the most effectual and mos 


| extensive improvement of the Metropolis, bringing the whole into 


a harmonious conjunction, great progress has been made, At 
that time, Sir Benjamin Hall, the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, had manifested his intention of arranging a more com. 
plete improvement of Westminster than had yet been attempted ; 
but he judiciously sought to attain his object by a piccemeal exe. 
eution under the guidance of a poser design. It was well 
known that the exigencies of traffic on the opposite side of the 
river called for the opening of new thoroughfares—for a road 
placing the bridges in conjunction, and for a means of bringing 
the railway traffic to the great Western centre of Charing Cress. 
Hence the proposal for patching up Hungerford Bridge with two 
other bridges, for the coming and going traffic on wheels, Both 
these district improvements had the most direct bearing upon the 
relief of the thoroughfares on the left bank of the Thames, espe- 
cially the thoroughfares converging in the City ; but the whole, 
again, would fail to have its most important effect, if it did not 
enable us to economize our space, and to bring back that popula- 
tion which has been seeking a home in our ever-expanding out- 
skirts, whereas it should find itself abodes nearer to the centres 
and the great channels of traffic. It has been announced that 
the London Sewer Commissioners intend at once to proceed with 
that plan of reformed sewerage which would carry the refuse 
of the town down to some place below Gravesend, there to be 
poured into the Thames; and this plan, it appears, is to be put 
into execution speedily. But the purification of the Thames 
would be the first grand step towards relieving the low lands of 
Southwark and the buildings on the banks of the river from a 
deleterious atmosphere. The course of the improvement might 
likewise correct the deficiencies on the whole ground of the right 
bank; and here we have placed within our immediate reach a 
means of creating, just across the river close to Charing Cross, 
one of the handsomest quarters, and one likely to pay with in- 
creased profit. It is scarcely possible to estimate the increase of 
value given to the land within the range of these chief projects. 
The importance of viewing the subject in its unity has evidently 
struck the public as soon as it is mentioned. It was on the 23d 
of August that we first revived the suggestion of creating a 
direct highway between the new neighbourhood on the Surrey 
side and Charing Cross, by means of that bridge which Sir How- 
ard Douglas proposed in 1846: since that day the aspect of af- 
fairs has entirely changed. The proposal of the bridge obviates 
many difficulties which had previously been felt. It is discover d 
that two-thirds of the traflic over Westminster Bridge belongs to 
Charing Cross; for it has been ascertained that two-thirds of all 
the vehicles which come over the bridge turn to the right up Par- 
liament Street. But a large proportion of the traftic over London 
Bridge, and over the other bridges, would find its way by the 
same central route, to say nothing of a new traffic which the 
opening of the route would create. It is gencrally perceived, 
then, that the traftic over Charing Bridge would exceed that of 


| any other bridge, London Bridge alone excepted; while it would 


relieve that structure of the excessive traflie which already re- 
quires some makeshift augmentation of the newest bridge in Lon- 
don, It is now said that the Chief Commissioner of Public Works 


always contemplated the building of Charing Bridge. The pro- 


posal, indeed, is already accepted by great interests involv ed, as & 
settled fact; and if we were to trust present appearances, We 
might consider our work done. 

But we do not trust tosuch appearances. The architectural plans 
are not accepted, and are in fact still uninvited. There may be 
the will, but willingness is not always permanent. The Minister 
for Public Works in this country is not always a Cabinet Minister. 
Important as his functions are now becoming, he has still to make 
his position. In doing so, he must consult others besides himself ; 
and he may have to yield to this or that influence in order to at- 
tain a specific object of his own. Again, there are interests which 
may be aroused as soon as the project is definitively discussed. 
The proprietary of the old bridges will oppose their new com- 
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in the first place because it is better to prevent competition 
han to face it ; in the second place, because should the entire plan 
20 arried out, it Ww ill be necessary to buy up the tolls, opposition 
be enhance the price of the competitor to be bought up, and the 
sposition Will be more effectual in proportion as it is more earnest. 
yee ould be a safe principle for the toll-owners to begin by trying 
to extinguish the Charing Bridge in embryo ; for if they cannot 

tinguish it, the attempt will impart to their opposition a look 
intense reality, and it will pay. Again, there are landward 
swede interests, local trade interests, which will be haunted 
hy the fear of change. The very pastrycooks that dwell near 
the awful approaches of Westminster Bridge will dread to see 
assengers diverted, in the fear that the penny bun will be in 
s ogtt. Westminster will be up in arms with all its bonds. It 
is true that we may perceive the perfect certainty of that local 
traffic Which must arise on the carrying out of all the improve- 
ments, a local traffic far more than compensating for any diver- 
sion of the through-traffie, to say nothing of the fact that local 
tradesmen seldom do profit much by through-traftic. In the 


etitor, 


course 


| the most transparent; and it is a hopeful Jact for the emancipa- 


tion of commerce from these old idols, that the very utility of 
bankruptcy laws and courts is beginning to be scrutinized and 


| discussed. 


The public would resort to the Bankruptcy Courts, if the Courts 
could do that which the public cannot do for itself, and which no 
Bankruptcy Court at present even attempts: it is to anatomize, 
expose, and punish such cases of fraud as are continually hap- 
pening, though they are only made known in exceptional in- 
stances, as in the eases of Joseph Windle Cole, and ot Davidson 
and Gordon. There we not only ascertained that the bankrupts 


| were swindlers, but we found that some of their creditors knew 


of the improvements which are contemplated, there is | 


no tradesman in any part involved who will not find a greater | 


profit from _ Lh 
resent. Still he will oppose, on grounds very similar to those 
of the toll bridges. To him change looks lke ruin, until he 
can convert it to a profit in the trade of competition. Over all 
this opposing intere st will preside that worst impediment of all, 
the devil-may-care independence and indifference of Parliament. 
Members will vote a Charing Bridge, and rescind the bridge, forty 
times, without caring so much as a brick about the matter. 
Whether the bridge exist or not, it will not influence the cab-fares 
between Parliament and the Club houses; and why should the 
honourable Member care? ‘It is not a party question”; Mr, 
Hayter will not persecute him about it. The debate in the lob- 
bies, indeed, will be very much guided by bridges in embryo or 
bridges in posse, and there will be an attempt to settle this ques- 
tion somewhere in the precincts of the House of Commons, upon 
a comparison of the contracts to be made or unmade, 

These are the obstacles which will exercise their influence 
on the rising of London as it ought to be, and on the great 
key bridge as it ought to be. Now that public attention is 
completely alive to the subject, men of influence, intelligence, 
energy, and wealth, begin to perceive the end to be attained ; 
and they will certainly succeed, unless they overlook the one 
means of success in Parliamentary England. The danger will 
be, that they will rely upon ‘‘the merits” of their cause, or put 
their trust in the professions of public men. The only way to 
succeed in England is to render success a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty, and to remove the concealed as well as the obvious impedi- 
ments. This will be easy for those who pe receive the true interest 
of the subject, if those who are already exerting themselves pre- 
vent their own efforts from being defeated by too great confi- 
dence, or by want of concert among themselves. The first step 
to prevent that defeat is to organize themselves, 





DECLINE OF BANKRUPTCY BUSINESS. 
Tx Daily News publishes, as ‘‘ communicated,” a paper explain- 
ing the reasons why business has declined in the Courts of Bank- 
ruptey. Itis not, says the writer, the increasing prosperity of 
the country, but the increasing discontent of the commercial 
mublie with a tribunal that fails to give redress or satisfaction. 
The censor seems to point at some particular Commissioners who 
have given questionable judgments,—and, no doubt, questionable 
¢ is protected by the deterrent of imprisonment against the man 
who picks his pocket or breaks into his house, he has no protection 
against the man who ‘‘enters his warehouse, who obtains goods 
upon credit, and fraudulently makes away with them.” This 
irritated gentleman, in common with the public at large, and with 
Parliament, draws no distinction between the abuse of “ credit” 
and positive fraud ; and it is natural that, using his eyes without 
serimination, he could not exactly point either to the reasons 
for the decline in the business or for the inefliciency of the Court. 
Undoubtedly, commercial men avoid using the Bankruptcy Court 
as much as possible ; but for various reasons. Commercial men, 
Englishmen in particular, do not like to expose their business ; 
and the creditor will come to an agreement with the bankrupt so 
that they shall not r ciprocally subject their dealings to official 
or public survey. Another feeling is, that the debtor and creditor 
can Manage the winding-up better by themselves; hence an in- 
crease in the custom of winding-up under “ deeds of inspection.” 
The committee of creditors, with the inspectors, have a power as 
ample as the Court of Bankruptcy ; and all the creditors assenting 
to the action submit to the decision of this special tribunal. Thus, 
few if any of the cases in the extensive commercial’ crash of 
1847-'8 went before the Court of Bankruptcy. They were settled 
under deeds of inspection. ‘ , 
ere is, however, another reason for the preference, which 
perhaps lies deeper than any that have been recognized ; it is, 
that commercial men get on better when they trust to each other, 
and avoid the forms, the delays, and the expenses of the law. 
B ue is not this practically and pro tanto a repeal of the Bankrupt- 
stand In other words, is it not reverting so far to the under- 
. ng between man and man which constitutes the very bone 
tin, bstance of commie reial ** credit” ro Of all delusions beset- 
ue community, the notion that a Court of Bankruptcy can 
Protect” the “credit” of the commercial world has been one of 


mrs have been given; but he also complains, because, while | 


mn the improved state of things than he derives at | 


the thiefish character of their transactions, and yet continued to 
support them, in the hope of recovering a portion of their own 
loss. Of what avail were the Bankruptcy Courts in that ease ? 
The Court of Bankruptcy possesses a certain power of negative 
censure, by granting its “first-class” certificates only to the 
blameless unfortunate, and sentencing bankrupts more or less 
culpable to take the * second” or “third” class. But how fre- 
quently have the superior class certificates been given almost as 
matters of compliment! How little rule presides over the distri- 
bution of the classes of certificate ; and how the commercial world 
laughs at the distinction of “ first,” ‘‘ second,” and ‘‘third’’! 
There are functions which the Court could well pe riorm, and 
which it will have to perform if it intends to maintain its own 
existence against the growth of opinion, No creditors acting as 
dilettante agents, even in their own business, could do the work 
of winding-up so cheaply, so smoothly, or so eflectually as a public 
agency. If the Court of Bankruptcy were gradually to convert 
itself into an accredited agency for arranging unbalanced ac- 
counts—for taking and transferring the proceeds of a business in 
an insolvent state as an aid to the insolvent, in testifying to his 
bona fides,—and if it were simply to hand over, upon preliminary 
inspection, cases of fraud to the criminal court,—if it were in a 
cases to be as it were a legal Police Court of first instance in 


| purely commercial questions,—then the Bankruptey Court would 


constitute an agency which English commerce will always want. 


LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 
MARIA EpGEWorTH would applaud the change which is gradually 


| working in the amusements of the Londoners—they are becoming 


so ‘‘rational.”” Shakespere unreformed is sent to the suburbs, 
and is replacing the lower class of pieces that once filled Sadler’s 
Wells; and at the Princess’s the Bard of Avon, remodelled, is 
promoted to do the work of the gentlemen who illustrates any 
‘* moving panorama”—the dramatic poem becomes a text illus- 
trating a series of instructive pictures. A Highland gentleman 
fights o’er again his battles with the lions; Albert Smith ascends 
Mont Blane every evening, in presence of a company more com- 
fortably seated than any audience of old. The Crystal Palace 
offers an hotel and grounds, in which the rational Londoner may 
study the arts and sciences, from the antediluvian wera to the last 
invention, and may wander through the Parthenon and the Al- 


hambra to the sound of the last polka. The Surrey Gardens be- 


come the charge of a joint-stock company which undertakes to 
give the universe an extension of Jullien !—larger chorus, greater 
works, higher singers; the music of Europe offered to the inha- 


| bitants for the evening of a vast Cremorne; and recitation of 


Shakspere added as an accompaniment to the harmonies of Men- 


| delssohn. He that runs, and pays the small charge of one shilling, 


| 











may survey the whole round of poetry, painting, music, archwo- 
logy, architecture, anthropology, descriptive geography, zodlogy, 
photography, and all the products of all the chief trades in Lon- 
don. Surely this is rational recreation ! 

The countryman of Rosamund may compare his instructive dé- 
lassemens with the amusements of the great Napoleon III and 
his fair Empress, who signalize their first visit to Bayonne, not 
by a survey of the town or an inquiry into its statistics, but by a 
second-rate bull-fight. How would that improve the mind ? 

There is indeed one small defect in all these modernized amuse- 
ments. They are calculated to fit the purse of ‘‘the million,” 
to accommodate the growing love of ease, and to save bodily re- 
straint. But they do not give the public anything to do, Now, 
the heart and soul of the most healthy amusement is active par- 
ticipation. The opening of Hampton Court and Parks on Sunday 
takes men out of the beer-shops, and gives them walking or 
riding recreation ; the steamers offer another form of conveyance ; 
but none of these are active sport. The “fast” class may join 
in the dance at Cremorne, but it is at the peril of mingling with 
the fastest. Horse-racing is action, certainly; it once promoted 
the breeding of horses, and ‘‘ the owner” sometimes rides him- 
self: but horse-racing has degenerated to a dull trade in gamb- 
ling with little horses, and it is on the decline. Lord’s Cricket- 
ground remains open; but upon the whole we do not find 
cricket-ground extension or tennis-court extension accompany- 
ing other Metropolitan extensions. It has been said that the 
character of a people may be seen best in their amusements ; 
and if so, the English are a quiet race, especially the town- 
bred English. The upper classes go sporting in the season; 
a limited circle handles bat and balls at Lord’s; some gen- 
tlemen take fencing lessons; boating is a common amusement 
with young men; but upon the whole, to lounge somewhere for a 
shilling, and look at museums, pictures, panoramas illustrated 
with descriptive wit, or Shakspere made instructive, is the turn 
of amusement that tits the present character of the average Lon- 
doner, It is a blameless turn—perhaps too blameless, 
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A PROJECTOR’S BUDGET FOR 1857, 
Amone the various articles of food imported into this country, 
what the Americans call ‘ breadstuffs” may be placed at th 
head of the list, and next in importance comes sugar. Compared 
with other countries, Great Britain is the best customer to the 
sugar-producers by whom the world-market is supplied. The 
Frenchman, who consumes so much “ eau sucrée,”’ and who al- 
ways pockets the small surplus which remains after sweetening 
his cup in the café, does not after all take much more than an 
average of six pounds per annum. The Englishman, notwith- 
standing his large consumption of animal food, is not content with 
an average of less than twenty-eight pounds, The pe ople of the 
United States consume a larger quantity of sugar in proportion to 
their numbers than we do, but nearly one-half of their consump- 
tion is produced at home; so that they do not rank with us as 
customers for that commodity. During the last three years their 
consumption of foreign and domestic sugar has been respectively 
as follows. 


— 


Years. Foreign. Domestic. Total 
1853 pounds 446,000,000 pounds 493,000,000 pounds 939,000,000 
1854 ... 403,000,000 ..., 382,000,000 .,.. 785,000,000 





1855 .... 440,000,000 703,000,000 


These figures, which I take from a recent 
Orleans Crescent, are said to be compiled from official returns, 
If correct, they show a very remarkable decline in consumption, 
during the very period in which a large increase was going for- 
ward in this country. Taking the same three years as | have 
given in the above table, in each case, ending on June 30, the 
entries for home consumption in Great Britain were— 


263,000,000 






Years, Hundredweights. 
DEED cwensnverveursesnsersetes coskues 7,552,362 
DONO cnsceusceseccesas ss08e8 . 7,981,175 

8,847,122 


EP icin gnee-s 600090000000 s0eneeees 
While the aggregate consumption of the United States had 
fallen 236,000,000 pounds, that of Great Britain had risen nearly 
150,000,000 pounds. Were the comparison brought down to 
the middle of the present year, it would not present so fayour- 
able a return; the entries for last year, owing to the increase 
of duty and the increased price of sugar, having fallen back to 
7,736,635 hundredweight, little more than they were four years 
ago. Iam unable to give the American returns for this year, as 
they are not yet published. 

Before stating what reduction ought to take place in the 
Sugar-duties, and what the effect of that change is likely to 
be, I must take a glance at the way in which this important ar- 
ticle of food has been made the subject of taxation from the reign 
of Charles the Second, who was content with a duty of 3s. dd., 
down to the hard times of Pitt and George the Third, when it 
rose to 30s, per hundredweight on British Plantation and 40s, on 
East India sugar. 

Taking the eighteenth century alone, the progressive increase in 
the consumption of sugar during those hundred years, may be 
received as a highly satisfactory proof of a considerable improve- 
ment in the condition of the people of Great Britain. In 1700 the 
total quantity taken for consumption was 22,000,000 pounds, about 
three pounds to each individual. In half a century later it had 
risen to 120,000,000 pounds, an increase of more than 500 per cent. 
For the next twenty or thirty years the same rate of inerease con- 
tinued, notwithstanding a gradual advance of the duty from 
3s. 5d. to 6s, 8d. In 1800, even with a duty of 20s. per hundred- 


weight, the average consumption in Great Britain, according to 


Mr. Porter, was no less than 303 pounds per head per annum ; 
showing an increase of 1000 per cent over that of 1700. That, 
however, was the culminating point in the history of the sugar- 
trade, at least so far as regards the quantity taken for consump- 
tion, What with increase of duty, falling off in the supply, and 
corsequent advance of price, the average fell to less than two- 
thirds of what it was per head at the beginning of this century. 
At one time it was little more than a half. Many persons con- 
tend that the reduction of the Sugar-duties to the point at which 
they stood in 1854, previous to the addition of the war-tax, was 
quite as far as relief could be granted without material injury to 
the revenue, This opinion, however, is not well supported by the 
history of the sugar trade, which furnishes abundant evidence of 
the tendency of consumption to increase rapidly under the influ- 
ence of cheapness. There can be no doubt that the lowering and 
equalizing of the duties would relieve the consumer to the extent 
of the reduction, and at the same time give such a stimulus to pro- 
duction all over the world as would very soon lower the price of 
sugar considerably. 

The Sugar-duties, as finally arranged to take place after the 
5th July 1854, were— 


Retined, per hundredweight.........eeeeee00. ls. 
White clayed ...ccccesece 8a6eneee eee « sh. 
Brown clayed, not equal to white clayed ..... ~ wae 
Not equal to brown clayed............. ecoore Il 


In order to meet a portion of the war expenditure, these were 
afterwards raised respectively, dating from 21st April 1855, to 
20s., 17s., 15s., and 13s. 9d. 

Many ingenious reasons haye been given at various times in 
favour of our present system of discriminating duties, but the 
general opinion is, that so far as the West Indies are concerned, 
they act as a bounty on slovenliness, and a tax on skill and en- 


number of the Neve | 


| during the year ended 30th June 1856, only 310,820 hundred. 


to trade ; but that will, no doubt, be done on a large scale wh. 
the question comes before Parliament. 7 

In place of the present cumbrous and mischievous system, ,; 
discriminating duties, I would recommend a uniform tax of @& 
per hundredweight on all descriptions of sugar, Compared with 
the present scale, this would be an immense reduction on y; fined. 
which now pays 20s. The immediate loss to th b 
ever, would not be so g 
Out of the 


} 
4, 


° revenue, h y 
reat as might be suppose d at first 
hundredweight taken for eo 


- =O po- 
4,400,050 





nsumy 


weight was refined; less than a twenty-fourth part of the to 


amount. The effect of the change would be to give an immone 
stimulus to the manufacture of sugar. In our own colonies .. 
pecially the abolition of the discriminating duties would be } ‘led 
as a great boon. The planters would then have every inducem oie 
to bring the improvements of science to bear on the cultiy ite of 


the cane and the manufacture of sugar; and if accompanied with 
judicious measures for the supply of labour, nicht 
reasonably hope to partake of the prosperity enjoyed by 4h, 
mother-country. : os 

The mischievous tendency of the present system of ad yaloyen 
duties was placed in very strong light by Sir He nry Barkly, y 
a despatch which he addressed to the Duke of Neweastle, 


the colonists mich 


a lew 


years ago, explanatory of the measures which had been taken jy 
the sugar-growers of Demarara, under his government, for im- 


tT 


proving the quality of the produce, he says— 

** The discouragement which the existing arrangement of duties 
an improved system of manufacture will be best conceived from the { 
ing facts : first, the process of spoiling sugar—when it seems bet 
would be likely to pass the lowest standard—is not of unfrequent 
on estates where the vacuum-pan is used; second, that a gent] 
charge of an estate, on which vast expense has been incurred fo 














clarifiers, bag and charcoal tilters, vacuum-pans, and pneumati 
assured me that for a further tritling outlay of about 100/. he could, 

not for the quasi prohibitive duty, ship the whole of his crop (1000 tons of 
a quality equal to refined sugar, though made, bona fide, by a singl process 


from the raw material.”’ 

When that despatch was written, the abolition of discrimj- 
nating duties upon sugar was viewed favourably by the Board of 
Trade; at least I should infer so from the very strong expression 
employed by Mr. Tennent, ina letter to Mr. Merivale, that “ to 
strike with a superior duty one pound of sugar which by a better 
mode of manufacture contains more saccharine matter than 
another pound obtained from the same raw material, is to infl 
direct discouragement upon improvement.” Whether any new 
light has been thrown upon the subject since this very strong 
condemnation of the ad valorem duties was uttered, is more than 
I have been able to discover. If there has, we shall hear of it 
next session, when it is expected that the question will b 
brought under discussion with a view to its final settlement, 

I have said nothing regarding the 
which may be expected to take place from the substitution ofa 
moderate uniform duty on sugar in place of the present compli- 
cated scale. That I reserve for my concluding article; in which 
I shall explain how the revenue may be made to meet the annual 
expenditure, during these reductions, without injury to the na- 
tional eredit. 
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increase of cons! mption 
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PRACTICAT IMPROVEMENTS IN rHE CHURCH, 
Smr—I am exceedingly glad that you have taken up the subje f 
** Clerical Destitution.”” We may now hope to see it diseussed in a sensible, 
yractical, and earnest spirit, and, therefore, in one which may in 
f ust the more thoughttul both of the clergy and laity. 
Ever who fairl) the facts must agree cordially with 
you ereatly inereased zeal and activity of the clergy, 1 the 
devo er in which, on the whole, they perform their dt I do 
not think that this would be improved by the proposal to pay ther rd- 
ing to the work done day by day Does the Zimes mean that rgyman 
is to send in his bill to a ‘* Minister of Publie Worship,” in this fashion— 
To a sick person visited, .......e0008 . 6s. 8d. 
eens 5s. Od. 
To an hour in the Infant School...... 38. 64. 
and so on > 
This could hardly be ; r do I think that it would be easy to mupt 
the present id-a of the English Church. This implies that at least 
clergyman is resident in every district of the kingdom, endow 
house and moderate competence, charged to do the greatest possi! 
of good to the greatest possible number of people ; that ovet thes I 
clergy are set certain great oflicers, of higher dignity and with larg 





dowments, and therefore with wider dutics and responsibilities ; 
their side stand the clergy of the Universities, the Cathedrals 
Schools, representing the learned and literary side of the mintsteriat 
yet at the same time interesting themselves in all questions connect 
the education, the charitable and religious institutions, the missionary ope- 








d with 


rations and general concerns of their respective towns or dioces 8, es 
the Church at large. Such a theory is plainly inconsistent with any _ 
scheme for the equal distribution of Church property among all the ch rey 
reducing all to a dull uniform platform utterly opposed to the v ariety which 

| God has impressed on all His works, and besides failing of its object, since 
it would not afford a decent maintenance to the members of the ct rical 
body. ‘ 
But when we pass from the idea to the reality, we Gnd this noble theory 


| obey the existing law, to fulfil their obvious duty, 


terprise, while they supply an admirably-contrived apparatus to | 


our Customhouse officials, by which they can bring the pressure 
of their power to bear upon the sugar-trade in a very galling and 
vexatious manner. I could easily give illustrations of the way in 
which the discriminating duties are made to act as an obstruction 





most imperfectly carried out. There are various causes for this 33 

remedies, some of which might be applied at once, with no legisla ive inter 
if only certain persons would consen ti 
) and take a truer view of 
their powers and responsibilities, than is now usu illy ente rtained. . 
, : scandalous cases as that of the Es- 
an old one, 





ference or questionable alterations, 


First, any Bishop might prevent sucl ; 
sex curate, by refusing to give a new licence, and withdrawing ant 
till he has ascertained both from employer and employed that no cor e 
bargain or evasion of the law has been made or is m contre. 
such cases, the curate is also to blame for being a party to an ill oat 
promise, while the vicar who proposes or extorts 1t 18 simply a dishone 


man, 
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gna’ it is the f the English Church that 
Again ded rathe is pieces of property than import 
ee ee anan Hell ong se PR seesge ay 
ritancé ry y a aN a wether thes 
ee “i duties, and I nthe most vi 
ae d tlon Thus, « igainst plu 
Church SS aoe imperfectly We have & 
— sek vere to b extur] regencrat 
these «\™ = one h e. 
that a vills tesa ‘ calidad 
and n 1 pl way enfes yee Ey. 
oon is schools has been lately presented 
owe a 3 reconcile his duties to 
pupils ; and why, MW the in 
those of the former, the Bishop « 
esid Certainly this would not be permitt 





ny branch even 



















no i in ‘ l 
ee iio). The Master of Rugby School, instance, would not be wed 
gen Wrest tnstel cndam, Mm that he nught have a country 
es “a I hu i house tf season in Dean’s Ya 
. ae I m he might appoint during his nonresi- 

the s view of ent is fatal to promotion by merit 

still allowed | lic opinion, to consider his own convenience, 

tenance of a son or nephew, the claims of friendship, or anything, 

-, preference to the highest good of the parish. How rarely does he set him- 
self to pl e in the vacant benetice the fittest and most deserving man. Some- 
Sieaee even 1 Bishoy is, for instance, the one whom all the Liberal clergy of 
England defended so enthusiastic illy in his hour of need—thrusts living 


‘ ' 3 so 0 us esh from Oxford. Cx nv one 
after living on h ay mig man just fresh from Ox rd m i i m 
Joubt that such a prelate, or that famous London divine who is gorged with 
“~— . “mee }\ all } 

gn Archdeaconry, Canonry, Rec ory, and M rshij 1 
enemy to the Church of England than the fiercest of her Dissenting o1 
edly irreligious foes : : 

s respect the Government itself often sets a scandalous example 
he disposal of its less important patronag Is it uncharitabl 
cently-appointed Canon of Worcester was simply and 





ship, 18 a lar more de 





especially in t 
to suppose that the re 

















solely recommended to her Majesty be LUSe, wcording to the sketch of his 
antecedents in the newspapers, he is ‘* brother to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and heit to the Baronetey’’? In appointments to the higher offices 
of the Chur h, they are obliged t pay more regard to ot t n uristocra- 
tical qualifications: yet it cert tinly is a pro f of the jobbi spirit to whicl 
the Whigs are more addicted than the Tories, and both infinitely more than 


the Peelites, that the only two Bishops appointed by Lord Palmerston hav 
t families, and nearly related to Cabinet Ministers, 


been members of grea 
that of Gloucester and Bristol, has 


even though one of the two vacant sees, 








heen filled by one who is extremely well fitted to discharge the duties of his 
hich office. Now, very much would be done for the Chu if we could ex- 
tirpate thesé selfish abuses. Besides other obvious blessings, } ti 

merit would be the source of pe to the weary and encouragement t 
gealous, while the r ition of pluralities and nm sideh would d 









minish the number of neglected and unben en 
These « ht ule without trouble, if only men Lapply 
to the concerns of the Christian Church the highest principles of moralit 
} ] ] ‘ ‘ ' 
I will not uss any 1 sures Which would requi legislative aid, I 
will briet ite three of the most obvious,—suggested, indeed, by y 
recent I 


T erest the laity in the efficiency of the Church, by substitutir 








for the present Convoexti which as now constituted is an absurdity 
h they sl be fairly represented. 
ry the services, so as to lead the people to feel t 
li the « hes conti ivailable for t 
imblingblocks as now needlessly deter good men { 
‘ { Church or entering ministry ind f 
ul iterference is here wanted xcept that of co - 
mon sens s t.) to abstain from all theological lawsuits, and 
from decisions calculated to narrow its pale ; since it is of more consequ 
for us to make war together, in the name of Jesus Clirist, on unbelet ] 
immorality, than t on doubtful speculations as to the manner of 
His presence in the euch r the exact nature of the change in baptisn 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant C.M 


CURATES; THEIR PATRONS, FRIENDS, AND IELPERS., 





1Gth S 18 
Sm—The observations your last number as to the payment of curate 
Were very judicious nable As usual, when the 7 s 
hold of a grievan q ything that look Lik rievance, It i- 
not be content with sober truth, or temperate reasoning, or fair con- 


clusions; but it straightway begins to smite with its favourite wea- 





pons of exaggeration and vituperation, and opens its columns to a hos 
writers whose except sof hardship and wrong are supposed by 
large portion of its hearers to illustrate the neral practice Among ten 
thousand incumbents, no doubt many are selfish and unreasonable, and dis- 
posed to make hard bargains with their curates {mong two o ce 
thousand curates, no doubt n ny worthy men have a pittance whic ra 





man of education wl has to keep 
The real evil, of course, is, that the clerical profession is overst: 
every other. Such as it is, happily, the work, or the pay, or the 
social position which it confers, are in such repute th 
Vided with ministers ; and even th poorest livings f 

—often and often men not only worthy of their hire, but worthy of ten times 
more, if services like theirs could be valuedin money. A hundred a year or 
less is a small income for a family to live upon, we all know; but the man 
Who has it knew what the Church was when he chose to seek his living in 
it; he knew, too, what his own chance of preferment was when he set up 
house and took to himself a wift : and, small though his income be—very 
small for his wants, and small possibly for his deserts—numbers of barristers 
and surgeons, on whom the world and its great writing organ spend no pity, 
earn still less in fees, for precis ly the same reason—that men will not ‘ 
ill or go to law often enough to insure a comfortable living té the whol 
body of practitioners in the healing and pleading arts 

Taking high Christian ground, of course every Wei Ithy rector ought to 
be generous: a n an ought to disdain to have a helper in the ministry on 
the cheapest possible terms while his own parsonage is stored with luxuries; 
they, too, who have their share of the Church’s prizes, even if they want 
no elpers and do their own work, should have a fellow-feeling for men 
who are their equals in every respect but one, and should be on the lool 
Tiber ty, oPPortunities to reduce the inequalities of fortune by well-timed 
T ee, Such r men may accept without loss of self-respect. 
saking the same high Christian ground, 1 wonder what percentage of an 
Meome somewhere | uty and fifty thousand a year should be de- 
Voted to pious and charitable uses by a great trading firm like the 71 
or how much would be a 1 asonab 1 
Telieve the poverty of cl 
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In matters of this sort, it is quite idle for men to rail at their neighbours 
i ot ris ve the average morality of the world we live in, unless we 
I l on to turn reprovers, and are prepared istrate by 
vn ¢ he higher virtues which we commend rhe commercial 
L know, infects society too largely: clergymen are not fre 
i the besetting infirmity; masters and employers, all alike, with few 
exceptions, desire the maximum of labour for the minin 
will be | ier all about us when we are a less calculating 
heart penhandedness are found, not in fe 
man) But the man is engaged in a hopeless task who sha I 
ordinary mortals to refuse the services of men willing to work at a st 
ted price because the dignity or respectability of the yurers will be 
promised; and something like hypocrisy will be add t folly 





that he never presses on any serv 


nsor knows all the wh 





employs higher wages than are asked, 
I presume that in the concluding observatic f 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society and the Curates’ Aid Society. You are under 
& mistake in supposing that their operations are checked by any undue epis- 
terference, or that lay s t 








not ample security that them 
nployed strictly according to their wish: s The two Socie- 
t mmon purpose of supplying curates t poor and popu- 
lous parishes, have one impo it differencs The Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety, by 1ts Committee, exercises a veto on the nomination of the incum- 

; ry curate whose salary is supplied by them, besides being 
ordained by the Bishop, and approved by the clergyman under whom he is 

















to labour, 1s to be a preacher and pastor of the right sort in the judgment of 
the body wl 1 represents the subscribers, As the Committee consists of 
men whose religious leanings are well known, the subscriber, of course, has 
faith in their selection ; and the curates paid with his money are all men 
belonging to that section of the Church which he prefers. ‘The incumbent 
nominates to the Bishop a man thus approved, and no other, otherwise he 
Ww have to pay the stipend himself; and when nominated by the incum- 
bent, the curate is accepted and licensed by the Bishop, as in any other cast 

ppoitment to a vacant curacy, 

lo a great many clergymen and Churchmen this interposition of a court 
f appeal composed of laymen is objectionable. They hold that a man 
who is episco] y ordained, and selected by an incumbent to be his curate, 
sh hot t juestioned or challenged as to his fitness for pastoral work, 
Her sprang the Curates’ Aid Society, the younger of the two, and the 
least irisl but, of course, finding most favour with the High Church 





; seribers, in this case, give their money on the understand- 
ing that, when the circumstances of a parish justify the appointment of a 


curate to be paid out of the Society’s funds, the nomination of the incum- 
























ben ulopted by the Committees But both Societies are accepted by 
the valuable auxiliaries in the useful work of lying clergy- 
I es where the people want more teachers and me of the 

vill not supply them. 

ive som llection of a correspondence in which one arbitrary and 

Bishop made some difficulty for special reasons about a curate 
to be paid ne of the Societies. It may chance, too, that the Bishop of 
Exeter will put hard questions abou iptismal regeneration, with a view 
to the rejec fs toral Aid Society's curate, just as he turns back 
miahy ! si l Evangelical in umb nts But, sa rule, I can 
ssure it cept the help of both Societies most thank- 
fully, and their operations are limited by nothing but want of funds. Moat 
justly and tru lo you observe that wealthy laymen will W to contri- 
f their abundance to help on | ork. Strange to say, 

n en isly large proportion of the funds comes from clergymen ; of whom 
many hu ds, out of a scanty income, contrive to spare something yearly 
for parishes overtasked clergymen. In the report for 1854 I find 
cigl pag 1 with the names of clerical subscribers ; and tly the 
s¢ of pages contains the names of the laymen of England who 
think it worth while thus practically to prove themselves the Church’ 
Iriene It is much easier to read a slashin und then 
t n the hard lot of curates to whom re¢ | 

Il am vour obedient servant, J. 

On ! on the Maintenance of the Clergy was in print 


received the letter of “* J. H. G. ind we have no comment to make upon 


e that he 





his ietter | nd what is contained in that article, ex« | o1 
does not u very accurately informed as to the constitution of the Pastoral 
Lid Society. Its Committee is not, as he seems t ip] y Committee, 
jut on t trary, consists of all clergymen who subse to the Society, 
twenty- laymen, as is stated im our paper ind the objection 1s 
not \ ut of peal, but nd i usible court of 
ippeal, whi laces itself between the l his incumbe nd thus 
Dd mcs I I sectarian prose! 





4 VOICI FROM NEW ZEALAND AGAINST CONVICT 
COLONISTS, 
London, 1ith September 1856. 
in—Your notice of the proposed revival of transport has induced 
me to send you these lines. There are so few persons in England acquainted 








with the true state of public opinion in New land on this subject, that it 
would i positive dereliction of duty on the part of any public man recently 
rived from that colony to suffer the expressed belief of the Historian of 
Europe to pass unchallenged, or not to warn those who take an interest in 


the matter here, of the remarkably strong antagonistic feeling existing in 

ull the six Provinces of the Islands against the introduction of convicts, 

** The most positive and definite witness in advocating a renewal of trans- 

portation ”’ may depend upon it, his “‘ one proprietor’’ would find himself 
mall rity throughout the colony of New Zealand. 

My duties as a member of the Legislature threw me into the society of 
the representatives of all the divisions of the colony assembled at the ca- 
pit ul, and a fi ur-years residence in several of the settlements enabled me to 
e for myself as to the opinion of the people on this question. The 

g jority were against receiving convicts upon any plan 

itever. Sir William Denison’s remarkable dictum on the point (ex- 
pressed in a despatch to the Secretary of State at the time he was positively 
seeking to uphold transportation to Tasmania) has not yet been forgotten, 
namely, that the character of the prisoners remained unchanged ; that 
their reformation was hopeless; that their presence had a most injurious 








rwhelming I i 








; 
effect upon the population, and created “an evil which could not im any 
way admit of monetary compensation.” 

Modified systems, very similar to that advocated by Sir Archibald Alison, 
were often propounded by persons greedy of gain; but discussion invariably 
terminated in the admission that “it would not do the tide of public 


} 


opinion was too strong against the convict element in any shape. 

However, the doubt, if any exist, can easily be dissipated. Let the 
thrice-seven-years Sheriff get his plan forwarded for approval to the 
proper tribunal—for it must not be forgotten that New Zealand has now 
a Parliament of her own—and I will guarantee he will soon have an an- 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. W. H. BEeiarrs, 
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THE COMPOSITION 
OF FOoOOD.* 


SCOFFERN ON AND 

ADULTERATION 
Tuere is much exaggeration and false conclusion, if not false- 
hood in fact, re specting the adulteration of food. A man hold- 
ing forth upon Accum’s suggestive text of ‘Death in the Pot” 
ean make us ‘sup full of horrors.” The very water which forms 
the basis of all we drink, and a principal beverage of many per- 
sons, may poison us, by being conveyed to us by the expen- 
sive and substantial mode of leaden pipes, or by bemmg kept in a 
leaden cistern. ‘‘ The cup that cheers but not inebriates” may 
infuse into our system ‘‘ verdigris,” ‘‘ arsenite of copper,” ‘ chro- 
mate of lead,” besides innumerable things which if not poisons 
are unwholesome matters that we by no means bargained for. A 
man now-a-days is not bemused by beer, but by coculus indicus, 
or some other drug. The dram-drinker is not excited alone 
by alcohol, but by capsicum and other deleterious articles. The 
pickles we take asa relish are made presentable by copper, and 
too often preserved by a liquor which passes from acidity into 
sourness, and inflicts the stomachie pains if not the penalties of 


MARCET AND 


poison. Nay, the ‘sweet stuff” of innocent childhood cannot 
escape. Red lead, antimony, carbonate of copper, with other 
mineral and vegetable compounds, are used to colour confec- 


The lover of si vusages should never read about how 
they are made; and though “ stinking fish” may not be cried it 
is sold. Lest our own horrors should not be enough, recourse can 
be had to other countries, where the cookery is universally said to 
be better, and the meat appears to be worse. 

‘*Ttis a well-known fact, that meat preserved in the form of sausages by 
exposure to smoke becomes a violent poison if allowed to undergo the first 
stage of decomposition previous to its being smoked. M. E. Van der 
Corput (‘ The Chemist,’ May 1855, No. 20) states that, by offic ial return, in 
Wurtemberg alone, during fifty years more than 400 cases of poisoning 
with such meat have occurred, and 150 deaths. 

‘* This poisonous effect of bad sausages was observed so far back as 1735. 
Dr. Kerner collected 135 cases from 1793 to 1822, of which 84 were fatal. 
Dr. Weiss, of Wurtemberg, collected 19 cases in eight months, of which 6 
died. In regard to the symptoms attending this kind of poisoning, they 
occur in general twelve or fourteen hours after having taken the food : there 
is much oppression, sharp pains in the stomach, nausea, vomiting, and 
great thirst, with irregularity of pulse, coldness of extremities, and finally 
syncope. Other symptoms of a nervous character accompany the latter,—as 
paralysis of the muscles of the pharynx and eyelids, a croupy cough, and 
peculiar dryness of the mucous membrane. The treatment must depend on 
the most prominent symptoms. 

**Not only are age in a state of decomposition liable to produce 
disease and death, but also cases of poisoning have occurred from pork- 
butcher's meat under similar circumstances: thus, in 1832, M. Chevalier, 
of Paris, had to make a report upon serious cases of poisoning from pork- 
butcher’s meat; no metallic poison was found in the meat, but it was 
noticed to be covered with a peculiar mouldiness. Many other cases of poi- 
soning in France with mouldy meat are recorded. Rancid fats and decayed 
cheese have also given rise to symptoms of poisoning. "— Marcet on the 
Composition of f Food, 

That all these statements, and many others of a similar kind, 
can be supported by evidence, there is no doubt. That in par- 
ticular instances, whe re death or disease has direc tly ensued, the 
ease has been exce -ptional—an accident, not a rule—is perhaps 
equally clear. It is possible that improper substances introduced 
into food may tend to shorten life in spite of the increased longevity 
of the people in this country, because it is possible that they 
might * 2 le than they do if they lived under more favourable 
conditions. We do not, however, believe that life (unless as ac- 
cident) is shortened by poison or adulteration, but by inferior 
food. The most pe unwholesome things that are eaten 
are putrid meat and fish. The sale of this is contrary to 
law. If the decomposition is so far advanced as to be directly 
dangerous, the purchaser cannot be deceived by it, but he cannot 
afford better. With the 
fashion,—as the colouring of preserved fruits,—this fact of price 
lies at the root of nearly all the adulterations, or (often) substi- 
tutes, and so-called frauds. You can have a genuine article if 
you choose to pay for it. The rage for cheapness in many persons, 
the pressure of necessity in still greater numbers, induces people 
to buy what on the very face of the matter must at all events be 
inferior. A man who gives seve npence for a loaf cannot expect to 
have the same bread as if he paid ninepence : common sense would 
tell him, that it must be twopence inferior either in the material 
or the workmanship. A publican who sells beer by the pot at 
about the rate he buys it by the hogshead cannot sell it genuine. 
Some years ago, certain publicans advertised gin at the price of 
the duty, and probably the *y still do. The pungent flavour of 
that “ blue ruin” was doubtless owing to capsicum ; but possibly 
a decoction of this vegetable compounded with other things is not 
much more hurtful as a dram than alcohol itself. The adultera- 
tion of tea by the substitution of some other article is practised to 
an immense extent. It issaid to begin in China, and judges have 
doubted whether any good tea really comesto England. At home, 
leaves of various E nglish plants, or the leaves of infused tea, are 
manufactured so as to bear a resemblance to tea; but it is still a 
question of price. If John Chinaman does not send tea, you can- 


tionary. 


* On the Composition of Food, and How it is Adulterated ; with Practical Di- 
rections for its Analysis. By W. Marcet, M.D., F.C.S., Assistant Physician and 
Lecturer on Physiological and Pathological Chemistry to the Westminster Hos- 


pital, §c., §c. Published by Churchill. 
The Chemistry of Food and Diet; with a Chapter on Food Adulterations. The 
Treatise on Food and Diet being a Translation of ** Lehre der Nahrungs mittel, 


Edward Brouner, M.D 
Published by Houl- 


of Zurich, by 


fur das Volk,” by Professor Moleschott, 
MOB. 


The Chapter on Food Adulterations by John Scoffern, 
ston and Stoneman, and Orr and Co, 


| many potable spirits from alcohol, by the addition of the nex 


has been largely imported into France from England ; 


| trated by the operation of whisky manufacture. 


| cause, to use their expression, it destroyed the tla 
| the strict language of chemistry, 


| mist has produced it by distillation, 


| this country are adulterated with brandy ; 


| wine ; 


not have it; 
price for it. 

In many cases the dealer’s fraud is verbal ; 
one thing for another thing: the real 


but you will get what he sends if you will pay th 
it consists in sel}in, 
inferiority must be “ plai, 


in 








to the meanest capacity. This inferiority, beyond th ratio 

marked by price, 1s probably an ¢ Kager ration ; the alles Sie “2 
ing, &e. decidedly so. The quantity of colouring matter an a + 
the poisons cousist is so sm all as to be gen rally in 1operative ae 
some cases the exaggerations are gross. The adulterat ior ane 


staff of life by alum is a cor mmon topic with tran hant writ 
is a question “whether aluin ¢s injurious, at least in the pre 
used in bread. It is probable that without the use ot vp 
and salt—technically ‘* stuti’’—the baker would lose his cust ‘ 
people would not like the bread; it would be too discoloy d 
What Londoner « r bring himself to relish bane 
made country bread, though genuine enough in all its mat ria 
For, as Mr. Scofiern r a chemical sens 
Jitness are two very disti articles are use] 








close. nuld eve 








marks, purity in 
ict things. Some 











dietetic purposes in a pertectly pure state. Such is vinegar, Syo, 
too is alcohol. i 
** Frequently the medical man will be asked the question, wheth: 
brandy, rum, &e., is the purest spirit. The question is totally unme 
and unintelligible, except some previous legislative standard of purity 
agreed upon. With this assumption, I suppose the chemical standard f 


pure alcohol, or the excise standard of proof-spirit, must be adopted - > 
pea, in 


which case, the purest spirit will be synonymous with the strongest 





Such a standard, however, is practically false and inefficient : pure a ee 
like pure water, is disagreeable to the palate; the flavour innate to it re 
quires to be covered by the addition or incorporation of other flavour 
matters, the presence of which latter constitutes the ma disting 
between alcohol and potable spirit ; and according as the foreign const 
differs as to nature, so will the resulting spirit be brandy, gin, ray 





Guided by this principle, the chemist has it in his power to manufacty: 
essary flavour. 
ing agents. 

** Since the failure of the vine crop, alcohol, the result of fermented malt. 
ts a basis for the ma- 
nufacture of br: mdy; and if the aleohol produced from the fermentation of 
malt could be absolutely deprived of its foreign odorous matters, whi hl 
believe it cannot, there is no reason wherefore brandy from this source 
should not be equal in quality to brandy drawn from fermented grapes, It 
so happens, then, that much of the brandy now imported from France is not 
similar to but identical with the brandy manufactured here and known ag 
British. 

** The distinction necessary to be drawn between pure spirit—understand- 
ing the word purity in its chemical sense—and palatable spirit, is well illus- 
Some time since, a most 
elaborate and a very beautiful method of distillation was discovered by an 
engineer named Cotley. The apparatus was adopted by some Irish m anu- 
facturers of whisky. I saw it in operation at Cork in the year 1848, and 
was delighted with it. Since that period, however, the Coffey apparatu 
has been abandoned by the greater number of whisky-manufacturers, be- 
ivour of the spirit ; but, in 
because it yielded a spirit too pure—in a 
chemical sense, too nearly approaching the condition of aleohol or alcohol 
and water—to suit the public taste. Whisky, in point of fact, is aleohol 
plus certain odorous foreign matters. What the whole of the flavouri 
agents may be which confer on whisky its peculiar odour and taste, is not 
known.”’—Scoffern on Food Adulterutions. 

The tendency to deviate from an exact standard of purity seems 
a naturallaw. Cousin tells us there is no perfect circle in nature: 
there is certainly no such thing as pure water; and when the che- 
it is neither palatable nor 
The connoisseur of port wine, who gives his four or 
cannot get it pure. All ports designed for 
without it they would 
not sell. If he went to Portugal, he would probably get a mixed 
if not of several wines, at least of mixed grapes. Contrary 





wholesome. 
five guineas a dozen, 


| to the general opinion, it would seem that the cheaper ports are 


| really wines, though you get a glass of 


exception of adulterations to gratify a | 


** mixture” 
this remark can scarcely apply to the ‘fine old port” 
crown a bottle. 

‘There are many recipes for preparing port wine: thus, Mr. Redding 
stated, in his evidence before the Wine-duties Committee, that the follow- 
ing is a mode of making surreptitious port in London— 

230 gallons of Beni Carlos, 


but pe rhaps 
at half-a- 


230 ,, Figueiras, 
a, Cape, 

165 99 Good Port, 
aS Common Port, 
20 Mountain, 


” 
26 Brandy-casks washings, 
—Marcet on the Composition of Food. 

We have heard a good deal about the adulteration of sugar. 
Mr. Scoffern, ieee experience in sugar-manufacture 1s Very 
great, distinctly denies the charge so far as regards white or lump 
sugar, and doubts it as to moist. 

‘**T have witnessed every process of sugar extraction, both from the cane- 
juice and from the beet-root; I have also o ent much time in many ‘ dinars 
refineries: any processes, therefore, of sugar adulteration pra tised by the 
manufacturer I must necessarily have seen. Iam able to aver that none 
such exist, if the case of the colonial manufacturer be excepted, who does 
not allow so much molasses to drain away as he might, simply bec: ause the 
Legislature does not encourage him to export a very pure material. * 


colouring liquid, &e.’ 


‘Dr. Hassall and other microscopic observers recommend the abolition 

| of coloured sugar, and the consumption of whiie ox refine d sugar ex- 
clusively. Even supposing this idea could be carried out , there are many 
persons who would prefer coloured sugar, and who would continue to partake 
of it notwithstanding the presence of the little acari. Indeed, it would go 
very hard with us if we should be debarred from eating and drinking every- 
thing which might contain animalcules. Nevertheless, the sugar acari ar 


very ugly little beings ; and if we needs must eat them, the less wi know ol 
it the better. 

‘** Lump or refined sugar cannot well be adulterate a, 
facturer or grocer, and a similar remark applies to crus 
or moist sugars are very rarely sold as imported. The gro 
article on which he can realize a given price, by mixing tog 
more colonial sugars, or colonial sugar with the coloured product 


either by the manu- 
ed lump; but ye llow 


er manufactures an 
ether either two or 
t of refinerite. 
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Flere I believe the 1 stops. It may have been the practice at on 
" to add to cane-sug rtain mixture of grape-sugar or glucose—not 
= from grapes, ut generated artificially by boiling potato-starc h with 
obtained 5 Ni . 2 . - } “ 

oreo oi] of vitriol. ‘This practice has long ceased, for the very sufficient 
jilute oil « I - » 

acon that it ceased to be remunerative when the potato crop began to fail 

$0! . 
As regards th sand aud sawdust, which grocers are reported to mix with 
choir sugar, 1 believe they have no better foundation than a popular preju- 
j j / ; 
ft Adultere ns. 





Treacle and molasses would seem to be genuine articles, in the 

nse of not being intentionally adulterated by the dealers; vet 
se : i) a Dy } 
filthier substances it is difficult to conceive. 





TO 
ahs acle and Mol ses.—These terms are gen rally held to be ¢ mvertil le ; 
nevertheless, they have a different significance, molasses being the saccha- 
rine liquid drainage of moist sugar in the col mies, and treacle being the 
refineries, Both treacle and molasses being 


corresponding re fuse of home 





the refuse of sug wing, in short, an aggregate of all those substances 
sonerated out gar by the application of heat, and which cannot be crys- 
tallized—the sition of either necessarily varies. Inasmuch as bullocks’ 





iy 
blood, frequently putrid, is employed in the refining operation, whereas 


no such animal vdmixt ire is used in the colonic s, molasses sl ould si m 
to be the less disgusting material of the two. I doubt, however, whether it 
merits this preéminence, The molasses-res¢ rvoirs in the colonies are 
haunted by a host of rats, cockroaches, flies, centipedes, and other creatures 
which swarm under a Tropical sun. They enter, surfeit themselves, and 
die; thus, perhaps, contributing to the nutriment of molasses, but assuredly 
at the expense of sentiment and of delicacy. As regards treacle, the sugar- 
refiner will aver that no blood or derivative of blood can possibly find its 
yay into that product, seeing, as he argues, that the of charcoal 
filtration must necessarily separate it. Generally, I admit, the colouring matter 





process 
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¢ the blood is separated by charcoal filtration; not always, however : its | 
of the I A A 


odorous matter is never altogether separated by that or any other refinery 
process, but ultimately finds its way into the treacle. There is no subject 


on which the susceptibilities of sugar-refiners are more delicate than that of 


pullocks’ blood. irstly, not liking to use the name, they technically call 
it spice. Many refiners, playing with the latter word, protest they do not 
use blood; and if hardly pressed, they will only own to an exceptional em- 
ployment of it. : f ; f : : 
“The export refiners have experienced considerable difficulty in relation 
tothis blood question amongst the subjects of the Emperor of Morocco and 
other good Mussulmans. As regards the Turks, so civilized are they, that 
give them sugar white enough, it may have been fined by swine’s blood, so 
little do they care: less civilized followers of the Prophet, however, set 
more store on his precepts. With them, fond as they are of white sugar, it 


isa great point that no blood shall have been used in its elaboration. Of 


this they are duly assured by little Arabi: placards attached to the sugar- 
loaves: the evidence is satisfac 
Adulterations. 

Whether exceptions were formerly exaggerated into rules, or 


+ 


tory and the sugar sells.’’"—Scoffern on Lood 


our trading morality is improved, or the analytical chemist is too | 


much abroad with ‘‘ detection made easy,” we infer there is really 
less adulteration than there was, or than there is asserted to be. 
Mr. Scoffern gives an instance of almost princcly outlay in efforts 
to avoid even a tinge of copper. 

“ Pickles and Preserves.—Both these varieties of food are frequently con- 
taminated ; certain impurities being purposely added, whilst the presenc 
of others is attributable to accident. Foremost in importance are the poison- 
ous adulterations, and they chietly refer to the admixture of copper. It 
unfortunately so happens that copper is the only available me tad for the 
purposes of manufacturing vessels of capacity suitable for the picklemaker 
and wholesale confectioner 
facility with which that metal dissolves, and the disagreeable colour it im- 
parts. Iron vessels, lined with porcelain, answer well enough for small 
quantities, and at first. Vessels of this material, however, cannot be pro- 
cured beyond very moderate dimensions; not only so, but the internal 
porcelain glaze in process of time cracks, and fails to be any longer a pro- 
tection. Vessels of copper-tinned and copper-silvered are open to a similar 
objection, the protective coating wearing away after a time. Some of our 
large manufacturers of pickles and preserves have actually gone to the ex- 





Iron vessels are inadmissible on account of the | 


pense of providing themselves with silver vessels; but, notwithstanding the | 
expense incurred, the material has not justified the expectations which were | 


entertained respecting it. Every one must have noticed the facility with 
which articles of silver become black when exposed to the air under certain 
conditions, especially the air of cities i 


this blackening is attributable to | 


the formation of a sulphuret, which is an objection to the use of silver ves- | 


sels for the purposes indicated. A platinum vessel would of course be free 
from every objection, though the expense of first purchase would be great. 
Nevertheless, I wonder much that some of our enterprising pickle and pre- 
serve manufacturers have not incurred this expense. Taking advantage of 
the popular desire for non-adulterated pickles and preserves, I should think 
the purchase of a platinum vessel would be amply compensated. After all, 
the weight of platinum would be less than that required and commonly 
used by manufacturers of oil of vitriol. So long as oil of vitriol continued 
to be distilled from glass retorts, the liquid remained dear; it is only since 
the precious metal platinum has been substituted for glass that oil of vitriol 
has been procurable at its present moderate rate.’’—Scoffern on Food Adul- 
terations. % 

The facts on which this notice has been chiefly based have been 
drawn from Dr. Marcet’s treatise On the Composition of Food 
and How it is Adulterated, and Mr. Scoffern’s essay on * Food 
Adulterations,”’ appended to the translation of Professor Mole- 
schott’s Chemistry of Food, published in ‘‘Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences.” The object of Mr. Scofiern’s essay is to present a po- 
pular summary of the different ways in which the leading 
articles of food, including liquids, are adulterated, as well as to 
pot out the simpler means of detection. This task he has ef- 
fected with the ease and skill of a practised writer added to the 
knowledge of a chemist who has been practically engaged upon 
the matters on which he treats. With some few exceptions, re- 
lating rather to chemical accidents than to regular adulteration, 
there is throughout an absence of exagex ration, with the moderate 
tone that actual knowk dge generally induces, Mr. Scoffern has 
nae some suggestions for improving the law upon the subject ; the 
ede ere he truly says, should be a definition of what con- 
-» » 4duiteration, In practice, this would be attended with 
jesse d in many cases, because the articles are in themselves 
~iious ; and the purchaser must know it. For example, cham- 
pagne is advertised, and bv the same houses, at from 42s. to 84s. 
per dozen, The British public is very gullible, but it seems difli- 
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cult to suppose that any man can fancy he could get a four-guinea 
article for two guineas. Beyond forbidding the use of certain 
things of a deleterious nature, it does not not strike us that legis- 
lation can do much. Improvement must be left to the growth of 
a higher trading morality and a sharper look-out on the part of 
the publie ; both which points seem to be already operating. As 
long as people persist in striving to get commodities for less than 
their cost, they will be supplied with adulterated goods, 

Dr. Marcet’s volume On the Composition of Food is a more pro- 
fessional work than Mr. Scoffern’s. It exhibits the chemical pro- 
perties of the articles used for food, beginning with flour; it de- 
scribes the various modes that are and have been made use of for 
adulterating them; it explains the best methods of detecting 
the adulteration, from the simpler process which leads to a rough 
inference » up to the refined analytical demonstration that only 
an accomplished chemist can attempt. Although apparently de- 
signed for students or amateur chemists, it contains a good deal 
of popular matter descriptive of the processes of genuine manufac- 
ture, or of the modes of adulteration. Dr. Marcet seems inclined 
to think there is more adulteration going on than Mr, Scoffern 
concludes to be the case: but it may be that he draws more from 
theoretical writers, and seems to convey his own opinions when 
he is only describing theirs. In both writers there 1s an absence 
of the gross exaggeration frequently met with. 





NEW NOVELS." 

THERE is not much of story in Arthur Brandon ; there is incon- 
sistency in what there is, and it is badly put together. Some of 
the scenes are exaggerated, and one or two are of a questionable 
kind for exhibition, though probably written with a moral aim, 
and certainly pointing a moral purpose. The writer possesses 
skill in conceiving and much power in delineating character; he 
has a knowledge of Italian and artist life at Rome, as well as an. 
acquaintance with both English and Italian society, There is 
also freshness in the writer’s mind, which gives independence if 
not originality to his style and treatment; but this very inde- 
pe ndence contributes to mar the effect of the book as a novel, 
through a disregard of the requirements of fiction, There is a 
great difference between a servile adherence to routine and con- 
ventionalism, and a neglect of those rules which are not only 
founded in art but in the nature from which art is derived. 
Characters must be consistent in themselves, and their conduct 
should have reference to common social usage, however peculiar 
the persons may be drawn. The incidents of a story should be 
continuously connected, and work together towards the conclu- 
sion; for although much of apparent jumble is met in life, those 
actions which are fitted for fiction will be found to have a thread 
of unity running through them. This unity it is the business of 
art to develop by eliminating the secondary and accidental. 
This, too, is done in the telling of a real story, by persons who do 
not pretend to any art at all. 

Arthur Brandon is the natural son of a baronet, who is painted as 
very vile and wicked, and indeed something like a swindler, inas- 
much as he used his influence over Arthur’s mother to deprive his 
son of a provision which his own father insisted on being made. 
Having struggled with poverty, subsisted on a pittance flung to 
him by his father, and wrestled with the difficulties of a scanty 
and irregular education, Arthur Brandon at the opening of the 
book is found still struggling as an artist at Rome. Singular, 
sensitive, aspiring, and high-principled, he looks to home affee- 
tions as the means of happiness in life, and has formed an attach- 
ment for an Italian girl of bad character. Although the fact seems 
clear enough, Arthur cannot for a while be convinced either by the 
remonstrances of his friends or his own observations, but still 
‘*‘doats, yet doubts—suspects, yet fondly loves.” To break off 
this connexion, to excite his affection for a young lady where dif- 
ference of station, the lover’s birth, and an attachment though 
a hopele ss one on the part of the lady, are the obstacles, and to 
conduct the whole toa termination, form what should be the story. 
This is badly managed. It is also continually overlaid by other 
scenes, incidents, or episodes, some of which are merely sketches 
of English or Americans in Italy, limned with an exaggeration 
reaching caricature, while others have a species of relation to the 
principal characters, though they have no necessary connexion 
with the main narrative. 

This want of unity, together with a roundabout way of telling 
the story, reduces Arthur Brandon to little more than a bundle of 
‘ situations ” and sketches: but the book certainly exhibits great 
power in presenting scenes, as well as dramatic truth of charac- 
ter. The following interview between Arthur and Lalla, when 
he becomes convinced of her worthlessness and goes to her to ter- 
minate the connexion, is almost repulsive from the moral de- 
gradation it displays; but it is very striking, from its force, its 
knowledge of the nature of Roman profligacy, and its easy exhi- 
bition of Italian character. 

‘*She walked in from her bedchamber the next moment, and, with a 
somewhat grave modesty, saluted Brandon: but the quick-witted girl had 
hardly caught sight of his face, when she knew that all was over—that her 
* cieco’ had recovered the use of his sight, that her ‘ scioccho’ had recovered 
the use of his brains. She stopped short—Brandon went up to her, and took 
her by the hand. He spoke out at once, with his usual abruptness, yet with 
a certain dignity that truth and a good purpose are sure to give. 

**«Lalla,’ said he gently, ‘look here, my poor girl, I was in the gardens 
of the Villa Medici this morning about ten o'clock, and I saw you go into 
that Frenchman's studio. You see, therefore, that all is quite finished be- 
Novel. Published by Hurst and 
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tween us: but I came here once more, becaus 
you to forsake this bad way of life. You are so young that y 
but I do, and so does your mother—God forgive her!—to what you mus 


come at last. 


Think of that blear-eyed Tota, who begs baioechi at street 











corners, croaking like a frog. I remember Tota still y nd pretty, a 
with a sweet voice, like you; and like you she went P b 
warned in time. Iwill help you, and befriend you, all I ean.’ 

** For one moment, Lalla turned upon Brandon, her face w 
and distorted with bitter rage. It convulsed her mouth, and f 
her eyes as she tore herself away, and sprang at the woman lik 
tigress, as Brandon had called her 

*** Beast of a mother!’ she screamed, clutching her shoulder. * It 
truth that he says! Iam a piece of filth—yes! I shall be like the blear- 
eyed Tota—yes! But who made me whatI am? One, two, tl ! ii 


of us, your own children, you sold us all, all, all. Think of my sister 
Dead, dead in a hospital, at sixteen! Where is my beautiful 


Checha! 
sister Giovanna? Dead, dead and damned for killing he by! WI 
helped her to kill it? Who sold me, the last, befor: 
me for P 

** With a yell, that was hardly human, her mother struck het 


mouth, and flung her off. Lalla staggered back, panting, to the side of 
room. 

** The hag’s yellow face had become lead-coloured. She ld not articu- 
late, but stood howling and grinning at the girl, like an old hywr ] 
straightened against the wall, stared at her with dry fierce eyes, burning 


a dead white face, her beautiful mouth all bloody, a long lock 
‘ 


hair uncoiled on her shoulder, Neither of them took th 
Brandon 

** For his part, he had listened to Lalla’s atrocious revelations, and n 
continued to look at her, half bewildered as well as horror-strick 

** He had a confused artistie sense of the girl’s fearfully expressive beauty 
and of the wonderful study her face was, and noted the lines that evil pas- 
sions were tracing on it: but that strong instinct of the artist did not sav 





him from the disgust and revulsion of feeling produced by Lalla’s sudden 
metamorphosis before his eyes into a rampant fury, by the hideous quarrel 
he was now witnessing, and by the thought of that abyss of shame and 


horror to the very brink of which he had blindly rushed, over whi 
absolutely advanced his foot!—His wife! That! He tu 
sitting down covered his eyes with his hand. But let me say th 
heart of hearts, the rescued Brandon thanked God, who had cared for him 
while he ‘ dwelled « arelessly hy 

‘The old woman soon recovered her speech ; 
and daughter raged an appalling duet of recrimination, such as 
hardly record. Lalla’s great sweet voice crashed out mad disco 
crystal shattered into sharp fragmentary screams, the hag’s hoars« ! 
ing below. But worse than the deafening uproar of this ‘ battle raging loud 
and long” was the language used by the two women, compared to whi 
that of Billingsgate is almost polite and clergymanly! and worse than 
the language were the horrible dead and buried secrets they got up and 
exposed naked and ghastly to the day! 

** Two or three times Brandon tried in vain to pacify them; and he would 
gladly have left the shocking scene, l 





and then between moth 
my pen ma 








but that he really feared murder 
might be committed if these women, mad with fury, were left alone. 

** At last, from sheer exhaustion they seemed to agree to a truce, and sat 
down silently glaring at each other. Brandon seized the opportunity, and 
made a last effort to save the unhappy young girl. 

*** Just listen to me for a moment, Lalla,’ said he, ‘and then answer 
Do you really abhor the vile life you lead? and will you let me help y 
earn your bread in some honest way >’ 

*** Hold your tongue, cursed animal of an Englishman!’ bellowed the old 
woman, breaking out again. * My daughteris mine; I will do as I will with 
her. Let her alone, if she does not suit your taste! It suits me to kee] 
her with me, and that things remain as they are. Do you hear what I say? 
then get out of my house, piece of English dirt that you are! ’ 

**¢ Answer me, Lalla,’ said Brandon firmly, 

“The girl did not turn towards him her fixed sullen eyes, but spoke with 
savage bitterness. ‘She has answered you. Are you stupid? iat! 
when I tell you that hell-mother there is a child-murderess! When I tell 
you a priest found it out—acur of a and she flung me to him fo 
nis silence! Are you a fool! Or how far do you think they would let m« 
with their secrets before they killed me too! that hell-mother ar 





yriest 


that cur 








of a priest she flung me to when I was thirteen years old! And I was 
worth something then : I—yes, insolent Englishman! you who despise n 

now—I was beautiful then! bella come la primavera—bellissim I tell 
you; and with an innocent face, and a colour, a little colour, like an English 


miss. O0, Dio mio—Dio mio!’ 

**The poor passionate profligate Italian girl, vain as a peacock, gave a 
loud piteous sob to her deteriorated beauty, which no thoug 
honour had wrung from her. Brandon looked at her with a strange mixed 
feeling of compassion, wonder, and disgust, and then rose to leayi 
room. 

The writer of Arthur Brandon seems to be struggling with 
some purpose in which the moral of natural children should bi 
the leading feature. If he has any such purpose, he has failed to 
impress it; nor indeed are the elements of his book adapted to 
the object, being all of too exceptional a nature. 


The matter and idea of The Hills of the Shutemue are better 
than the execution. Apart from the usual novel love-story, and 
from some religious discussions which contain more of sentiment 
than of knowledge, the tale exhibits the domestie life of a supe- 
rior-minded and attached farmer’s family in the Northern States 
of America, struggling with narrow circumstances, rendered still 
narrower by the aspirations of the two elder sons. William 
Landholm, the elder son, though not devoid of family affection, 
has a touch of selfishness, which makes him yield grudgingly 
to the delays that the family necessities place in his path. His 
younger brother, Winthrop, though less ostensibly brilliant than 
William, has greater abilities, firmness, and perseverance, with a 
nobler moral character, always ready to sacrifice his dearest hopes 
for the sake of his family. 

It is not, however, as a mere picture of life, characters, and 
manners, that the early part of the story is interesting; it seems 
the type of a large class of persons in the older States North of 
Pennsylvania. The origin and career of Daniel Webster, as well 
as of other successful though less famous men, is embodied in the 
struggles of Winthrop and his brother. There is no imitation of 
the orator and statesman, either in character or in the greatness of 
his later position before the world ; but Webster’s youthful labours 
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far is Z m, and the family priya. 
tions to send him to the university, are all typified so far as the 
necessities of novel-writing permit. The pictures are , urious in 
mother sense. Unless there is exaggeration in the narrow cir. 
cumstances of Mr. Landholm, a career would seem to be as open 
ind quite as easy in England as in America, bating the diff, renee 
caused by the universal notions of the equality of Whit : 


" men, 
ind the consequent absence of acknowledged ranks. In 


One point 
of view, a learned education seems more readily attainable her _ 
in the through the numerous grammar-schools seattered 
over the country; while the foundations, under whatever names 
ind the fellowships, give a student without family means a better 
chance of support at the university and during his first ¢g9p. 
test with the world. The abilities, the perseverance, and thy rigid 
parsimony of Winthrop, joined to the exertions of his family 
must anywhere, indeed, have advanced him to the position where 
the novel leaves him—that of a rising young lawyer. To English 
readers some of the privations will wear a sordid look, though 
customary enough in this country many years ago, when money 
was less plentiful, and perhaps still to be met with in remot 
parts. If the Landholms are a type, and not an extr me case 
adopte d for effect, the SOIT) profits ot the farmer and th« cupidity 
of the ‘‘usurer” are as mucha grievance in America as they were 
in Italy in the days of Horace. If the picture is ge neral, mort- 
gages will in time sweep away the yeomen of the older States. 
though, like old Mr. Landholm, they have the West to 20 to. : 
The reputation of the writer’s previous work, Zhe Wide, Wid, 
World, and the serious matter which is often turning up, may 
give The Hills of the Shatemuc a certain popularity. The fresh- 
ness of the subject-matter, the truthful painting of character and 
manners, and the tenderness of feeling, sometimes attaining pa- 
thos, render a large portion of the book interesting. As a novelit 
is inferior, The story at the best of times moves but slowly, and 
sometimes scarcely moves at all, ! 


States, 


The incidents, or rather their 
materials, are often so slight as to be unworthy of the space they fil] 
and the minuteness of the treatment. Neither is the author 
equal to scenes of passion or strong emotion; the habit of oyer- 
detailing fritters away the effect. The best parts are those which 
exhibit the family affections and admit of being heightened by 
still-life painting. The following is the close of a scene when 
Winthrop avows his ambitious hopes—his wish to be something 
more than a farmer, on the day his brother has left home to pre- 
pare for college. 

‘“* Mrs. Landholm’s ¢ ye W undered round the room ; the ve ry W ills in their 


humbleness and roughness reminding her anew of the labour and self-denial 







it had cost to rear them, and then to furnish them, and that was now ex- 
pended in keeping the in warm Every brown beam and little window- 
S could witness the stor privation and struggle, if she would let her 
mind go back to it; the associations were on every hand; neither was 
the struggle over. She turned her back upon the room, and sitting down 


il ) i 
in Winthrop’s chair, bent her look as he had done into the decaying bed of 
] 


** He was standing in the shadow of the mantelpiece, and, looking 
in his turn, scanned her face and countenance as a little while I 
had scanned his. Hers was a fine face, in some of the finest 
It had not, probably it never had, the extreme physical beauty of h 
worn, nor the mark of intellect that was upon the features of the second 
But there 





was the unmistakeable writing of calm good sense, a patient a 












| mind, a strong pow for the right whether doing or suffer 
pirit, and that nameless beauty, earthly and unearthly, whi 8 
‘ the eyes of a mother eauty like which there is none. But more; 
toil’s work, and care’s, were there, very plain, on the figure and he 
face, and on the countenance too; he could not overlook it; wv hat 
years had not had time to do, nor sorrow permission. His heart smote him. 


‘Mamma,’ he said, * you have left out the hardest difficulty of all. How 
ean I go and leave you and papa without me ?’ 











***Tlow can you? My child, I can bear to d 
if it is to be for your good or happiness. There 
throp, I cannot bear.’ 

** He was silent. 

*T could bear ike 
were sure of having next world 

** * Mamma \ 

‘+ *]T know you. your life to serve me, my boy. But 
till vou love G mia my child, ty ire not 
His.’ 

‘* ITe was silent still; and, heaving a sigh, a weary one, that came from 
very far down in her heart, she turned away agai 1 king towards 
the fireplace But not at it, nor at ivthing else eyes could 
set It was a look that left the things around her, and, passing present 
wants and future contingencies, went beyond, to the issues, and to the 
secret springs that move them. An « urnest and painful look ; a look of pa- 


tient care and meek reliance; so earnest, so int 
that told well it was a path the mind often travel 
ind with the Winthrop watched the gen 
so very grave ld not bear 


+ with thinking he did not care 





selfsame burden. 
then in its gentleness, until he 
was growing pale, and whether with cok 
to know 


‘He came forward, and gently touched his cheek to the pale one. ‘ Mam- 
ma, do not look so for me!’ he whispered 
** She pulled him down beside her on the hearth, and nestled her face on 


his shoulder, and wrapped her arms round him, And they st vined him 
but he could not speak to her then a 
‘For whom should I look? or for what do I live? My boy! I would 
die to know that you loved Christ; that my dear Master was yours too ; 
*‘ The gently-spoken words tied his tongue. He was mute ; till shi had 


close 


| unloosed her arms from about him and sat with her face in her hands. Then 


| 
| 
! 





his head sought her shoulder. 

*¢ * Mamma, I know you are right. I will do anything to please you—any- 
thing that I can,’ he said, with a great force upon himself. 

*** What can you do, Winthrop ?’ : - 

‘¢ He did not answer again, and she looked up and looked into his face. 

‘“*¢Can you take God for your God ? and give your heart and your life— 
all the knowledge you will ever get, and all the power it will ever give you 
—to be used for Him >’ 

***For Him, mamma?’ 

***In doing His work—in doing His pleasure 
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“*Mami _! . ws e 

«é And now you kn vy what a Ul sua 4 il you n do this, v 

thing. Till you are Christ's after this e-hearted fashion, you are 1 
Br ne as 1 Wish to see ve you are not nine Y box my ' 
Wintht p!’ she said, again putting h and | ng het 
to he ever forget the moment het head lay there > the moment wl 


té urthly t 





held the dear 




















bus arn see ws 
moment: she was not cryl = tv - r 
Me . \ ns rais t tu Kiss m t 
the 
sa n his cheek n I t B 8 

tnt twice, § 

We avas full of one ning, as he shi s be . ut 

face hould never be paler or more careworn for anything of his doir 
ace sour +} f 

that he would give up anything, he would never go from home, s - 
ie her heart in a feathers weight; nay, that rather than grieve t 
erieve - ne 
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PROFESSOR WILSON’S 

Excert in form, these essays ‘criti val anc n 
tributed by Professor Wilson to Blackwood’s Mag zine, ¢ xhibit 
precise ly the same qualitic sol inte llect and character which eulmi- 
nated in the “* Noctes Ambrosian. rhere is the same torrent- 
flow of eloquent words, flashing back the calm beauty of summer- 
cloud, blue sky, rainbow-tinted mountain, and pastoral vale, or 
darkening to the gathering storm and reflecting the war of ele- 
ments in blackness and thunder and dazzling foam-lightning 
There is the same abruptness of transition from the profoundest 
hos to the most reckless fun, from earnest passion to broad 
serious sober sense to seurrilous invective and 
bors -laughter. Unity is as little regarded often in the essays 
as in the dialogues ; and, whatever th subj ct in h ind, Wil- 
gon can seldom resist the impulse to go off at a tangent, and 
indicative of an 

















pat 
mirth, from 


perform a marve llous se rit S of some rsaults, . 
enormous supertiuity of animal and intellectual activity, which 
if they lead him nowhere in particular are worthy of all admira- 
tin in themselves, and well compensate the audience for the pric 
of admission to the show. To drop metaphor, there is 
these essays, in our opinion, which deserves to be called a complete 
or satisfactory treatment of its subject, but scares ly one which 
will not give more pleasure to the majority of readers than if it 
were less desultory and capricious in its movements. So far, 
indeed, as our recollection serves us, the present volume, though 
it may be a fair specimen of Wilson’s contributions to Blackwood, 
does him as a writer less justice than the specimens published 
during his lifetime under the title of ‘* Recreations of Christopher 
North”; and Professor Ferrier has not, to our thinking, exercised 
the requisite amount of discretion in limiting his sclection. It 
must have been Wilson’s fate—as it must be that of every person 
who gains his livelihood mainly by contributing to periodical 
literature—to be frequently called on to furnish articles for the 
monthly supply of his magazine of an essentially temporary 
interest; and though his exuberant spirits, his power of lan- 
guage, his genial fancy, and rich imagination, seldom allowed 
him to be a dull writer, it is scar Ly more worth while to 
republish all that even the cleverest man writes under such 
circumstances, than it would be to print in full whatever th 
same man might chance to say day after day at his dinner-tabl 
or in his social walks. There re alls should be some limit to the 
reproduction of literature written e re nata; and though it may | 
dificult to draw the line in the form of a general rule, there can 
be little difficulty in each particular case, and we do think that 
articles which are mere running commentaries on passages taken 
at random from books of no mark fall without the line, however 
smart, amusing, and piquant may be the style of treatment. Such 
articles serve their purpose, and sell the magazine; but each 
generation is competent to produce as much of this sort of thing 
asis wanted at any given time, and we no more look to ow 
literary grandsires to supply it than we expect our natural grand- 
fathers’ cellars to furnish our tables with soda-water or ball 
champagne. Atleast half the present volume comes under 
this head; and though we do not deny that it is amusing enough 
as smart writing, we do not se why the collected edition of 
Professor Wilson’s works should be swelled out to an enormous 
bulk and proportionate expense by matter which hundreds 
of persons living at this moment could do equally well, if it 
were thought worth while to do it at all. For be it observed, 
though these essays are styled critical in the titlepage, 
not one of them except the last on Wordsworth’s Poetry 
deserves the epithet. The books reviewed are taken as 
pegs to hang miscellaneous clever talk of Wilson’s own upon : 
the author is sometimes made fun of, and mercilessly ridi- 
culed, sometimes extol]: d, but in both cases without any “proc ess 
that can by the largest allowance be termed critical, And even 
in the case of Wordsworth, it is rather a laudatory and eloquent 
exposition of his general character as a poet than criticism. In- 
deed, 80 far as this volume gives evidence, Wilson was deficient 
I critical judgment; was at once too vehement in his personal 
aud political predilections, not to say prejudices, and too much 
given to identify his own enjoyment of works of literature with 
the excellences of the works themselves, to be a judicious or a 
judicial critic. Asan instance, we should point toa review in this 
Volume of a poem called ‘ Banwell Hill,” by the Reverend W. L. 
Bowles, both poem and poet utt rly gone to Lethe long since, but 
ey _ — as much fuss with as if it had been a 
Wileon the aro - or an ‘* Excursion : the charm being, that 
tional . roughly sympathized with the English cl rgyman’s ra- 

piety, contempt and dislike for fanatical hypocrites, and 
Wahed vy acta eae dmnvinet ce. By Professor Wilson. Volume I. Pub- 


not one of 





admiration ol rural scenery and peasant character,—all excellent 
qualities and tastes, but not in any degree making a man a poet. 
So much for the volume asa whole. It contains, as we said at 
first, passages in abundance that display Wilson’s characteristic 
powers, and will be a very pleasant railroad companion during the 
trave lling Scaso now that ne Wspape rs are as dull as blue-books 
and not half as instructive. The first paper in the volume is far 
uway the best. It is entitled “‘ Streams,” and consists of a series 
f vivid pictures of Scotch rivers, lochs, and waterfalls, inter- 
spersed with sketches of rural life and roadside scenery and 
ugling adventure. Here is a noble painting of ‘ The Fall of 
Foyers by Night.” 
I Dr. Uu + 





p von floating fleeey cloud, and away to the Fall of Foyers. 


Here ts solit a vengeance—stern, grim, dungeon solitude ! low 
hostlike those white skeleton pines, stripped of their rind by tempest and 
htning, and de to the din of the raging cauldron! That cataract, if 


ending on a cathedral, would shatter down the pile into a million of 
ents. But it meets the black foundations of the cliff, and flies up to the 

ss heaven in a storm of spray Weare drenched, as if leaning ina 

cane over the gunwale of a ship, rolling under bare poles through a 
heavy sea. The very solid globe of earth quakes through her entrails. The 
, ile darkness, now sees a glimmering and gloomy light— 
nd lo, a bri of a single arch hung across the chasm, just high enough 
t through the triumphanttorrent. Has some hill-loch burst its barriers ? 

For what a world of waters come now tumbling into the abyss! Niagara! 





hast thou a fiercer roa Listen—and you think there are momentary pauses 
f the thunder, filled up with goblin groans! All the military music-bands 
f tl m ] in W 1 here be dumb as mutes—trumpet, cymbal, 

I t l 1 is a desperate temptation in the hubbub to 


| lestruction Waterhorses and ke iples, ke p stabled 1 yur rock- 
ils—for if you issue forth the river will sweep you you have 
ished one neigh, to Castle Urquhart, and dash you, in a sheet of foam, 






down bet 


» of | rocking battlements. A pretty place indeed for a lunar 
! But the moon has been swept from heaven, and no bright- 


lack firmament that midnight builds over the liquid 
What a glorious grave for the Last Man !—a grave without a 
resurrection! Oh, Nature! Nature! art thou all in all ind is there no 
' istounded spirit shrinks from superstition into Atheism, and all 

lashed into oblivion by the appalling roar. But a still small 
voice is heard within my heart—the voice of conscience—and its whispers 
shall be heard when all the waters of the earth are frozen into nothing, and 
earth itself shrivelled up like a seroll!”’ 

Wilson is master of the horrible grotesque; though he 
generally disarms his horrors by the broad grin with which he 
tells his fancies. Here is a vision of retribution for an angler, 

‘Man is by nature a beast of prey. So said old Hobbes—and what angler 
Isaac Walton himself was a murderer. If the ghosts of all 





n deny it 














the pikes he h ever trolled had taken upon them to send constant de puta- 
tions * to draw his curtains at the dead of night,’ not one of them all had 
V een call ipon a second time upon that service By the way, a pike 

ild make a horrid ghost. What cadaverous jaw and jowl! What a bony 
spect wh I ! gle bone of all those thinner than a hair up to the 
horse-like spine w ient in the threatening skeleton! To frighten 
you more deadly, perhaps an artificial mouse in his mouth, with agglome- 
rated hooks, and the twisted brass-chain that in his tortured hour he strove 
in vain to snap asunder. What think you of a yard-long eel, not only 


but evolving his lean length from below your bolster, 
rm-like crawling down your back, cold as ice, and hard as iron, 
' too as the wheel of a watch, and emitting a faint hiss like that of a 
serpent rhe very spinning minnows would thus have their revenge, for 
they would come in shoals among your sheets, and bury you alive under 
ies. Andthen, oh! the bait you so purged in moss- 


ih all their writhing knots from head to tail, (never, 











never, guilty of such enormity,) with all the careless cruelty of a 
] eX i ! But they have no need to become ghosts before they 

r retaliation ; for, whatever geologists aver to the contrary, 
dow ey g h ease through the pory earth, or mine their way with- 


itt ficulty, ‘ labor ipse voluptas,’ through the stiff clay, till they 
reach your coftin at last—and, free from all sumptuary laws, is then their 
coiling revelry in the very core of your heart.” 

Much of the charm of Wilson’s magazine papers lay in the 
audacious freedom of his language and description, frequentl 
bordering on what some not very straitlaced people would think 
improper. For instance, take this picture of rural life in one of 
the lateral valle ys of the Tweed. 








Bless us, what nds are these mixing with the murmurs of the Silver 
Pool Vi laughter, and the splashing of wate Diana and her 
nymphs bathi | that is beautiful! it is fortunate for us that no pack 





f hounds is kept in this neighbourhood, otherwise we might fear the fate of 
Actwon Here let us take upa position behind this large ston¢ the screen- 








scene in anew ‘School for Scandal.’ Sweet creatures! not one of them more 
than eighteen! The Scotch are a fair-skinned people, that is obvious; an 
it is quite a ke to imagine that rural labour necessarily spoils the 
fer » for devoutly to be hoped that these merry mermaids will 
not drown tl s, pulling and hauling each other about so deliriously ; 
ul now an all invisible together below the water, except by the 


that changes the Silver Pool into the Pool of Geld. ‘ Ye five 
s, are you absolutely going to hold that dark-tressed shrieker 
in *h and too heavy shower-bath of the waterfall? Let go 
vour hold, or I will dart down upon you, and rescue the fair child from 








yell is in our ears yet that replied to our extorted ejaculation, You 
ve seen the effect produced upon half-a-dozen wild-ducks sportively 








dallying on their own small moorland tarn, by a sudden discharge of slugs 
or swan-shot. One of them plumps out of sight in a moment, and makes 
no sig? Another gives an awkward dive, preceded by a flourish of her tail, 





but cannot keep her poor wounded self from coming up to the surface, 
Here one lies floating quite dead among the water-lilies, and there another 
s whizzing and whirring and whirling in the strangest antics, while the 
feathers are tloating about in all directions. The other couple fly off quack- 
ing with outstretched necks and drooping sterns, and effect their escape to a 
distant fen. 

Even so was it now in the Silver Pool. The image occurred to us at the 
time ; but it has since brightened into amore perfect similitude. Unluckily 
for us, the two who made their instantaneous escape from the Pool, not 
knowing in their alarm whence had come the voice, came in their scrambling 
flight up the rocks, due North. We involuntarily cried out—‘ Ye ho! Ye 
ho! wishing, half in love, half in fear, to arrest the fair pilgrims’ pro- 
gress; when, flinging somersets backwards, they went with a plump and a 
plunge into the water, and on re-rising to the surface, lay by a beautiful in- 
stinct, with just the tips of their noses out, from which we could not but 
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observe the little air-bells bubbling all over the subsiding pool. The whole | the mother presses to her bosom are seen beneath her shaw] T) - 
basin was still as death. We began seriously to apprehend that six young | band, vigorous and resolved almost to sternness, broods wit! L 

women were about to lose their lives ; yet there was great difficulty, deli- | brows intent upon the future which he will carve out for hims it nied 
cacy, and danger, in any scheme for their deliveran +o By and by, a sweet | fay beyond the remotest horizon. The ba kground figures anes : ee 
Doric tongue was heard breathing from the waters—* What for are ye sittin in invention and character; notably the hardened ne'er spe 


glowerin there, ye auld chiel Siccan behaviour’s a great shame for ane a he. a “8 “a : @o-well who 
o’ your years ; and I wadna hae expeckit it o’ you, when you was playing shakes his fist at the old country, which has become too hot to h 


: : ld bi 
thae bonny tunes last nicht wi’ tears in your een. For gudesake, sir, take and his poor aged mother, whose withered hand is raised to strike q 


— 
h 
Dus. 


f “pag - xn : lown her 
aff your specks—gang awa wi’ you—and let a set o’ puir naked lassies get | Son’s fist, and teach him shame if not compunction. The pictur ~ 
to their claes!’ The appeal to our humanity was irresistible, as indeed at all | every detail, is full of thought and truth; and it is the only op 
times it is from a female in distress. ‘Pardon us, our dearest Girzie,’ we | art has yet produced to realize worthily a scene alive with the into 
tenderly exclaimed; and then, for the first time, looking modestly to the | and the history of the age. % o 
ground, we saw ourselves encircled with all the possible varieties of female Besides these works, and along with others sent to Live rpool 
apparel, which to nam« prosane ly would incense against us the Eumenides. | Acad my-exhibition of the present year, are Mr. Hunt's “ Seay, 
Truth and simplicity spoke in every tone of our voice ; and Girzie, raising | Mr, Cave Thomas's “ Heir Cast out of the Vineyard,” and My hh 
her weel-faured face from the foam, with a neck shown just down to the | & Eve of St. Ag ” ’ ~ 7 
snow that covered her beating heart, conscious, as we thought, of her _ aeee on Se Sapo sinbuiieiaiaals 
charms, nor even, in her bashful disquietude, unproud of their manifest ef- | a de. 

Che Ari 








fy 
ir 
ay 





hose 
gheg’s 





———— 

fect on a man well stricken in years, said, in still sweeter accents, and | Il I. 
with imploring eyes—‘ That’s a bonny man—gang your wa’s—and dinna | . : 7 : eee , . 
tell ony stories, na, about our ploutering, tothe lads.’ * Will you promise to w FROM TH? LONDON GAZ} rTE, SEPTEMBER 16. 

cwetgen. : : Fer ? : - > AR DEPARTMENT, Pall Mall, Sept. 16.—Royal Artillery—Second Cay 
give me a few kisses, then, Girzie, ony time we chance to forgather, and I'll Brevet-Major E. G. Bredin, from the supernumerary list, to be Second Ca, 
gang my wa’s?’ ‘Ou ay, Mr. North—ou ay, sir—but oh! gang your wa’s; | Seymour, retired upon half-pay; Second Capt. E. J. Bruce to be Adit. e.. 
for Tibbie’s just chockin ower-by yonner aneath the water-pyet’s nest ; and | ( apt. G. M. Pasley, from the supernumerary list, to be Second ( se fn ad 
Kirsty’s drank a gallon at the least, and maun be sair oouliel. Oh! gang | Quartermaster T. Hendley to be Quartermaster and Commissary of Stores ; Quarte 
your wa’s, my bonny Mr. North—gang your wa’s.’ We felt it was indeed | ™@ster-Sergeant R. Keating to be Quartermaster, vice Hendley. 
time to ‘ gang our wa’s’; for Girzie, as she was growing more and more im- Infantry—Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Capt. and Lien 


“: 4 : ? . 4 . ; a 7 -Col. the Hon. R. Bruce to Major, without purchase 
assioned in her beseeching, rose higher and higher from the water, : Brevet-Col. the Hon. R. Bruce to be Major, I 
Pp : the iter, and retires; Lieut. and Capt. J. F. Cust to be Capt. and Lieut.- 


































stood nearly to the waist unveiled, the long-sought Naiad of the Silver Pool | “gin Foot— Assist.-Surg. H. V. Bindon to be Surg. vice Pratt. deceas 
of Talla, (eee) Saeene Us _ ao Surg. T. Harvey, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bindon, 
° FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 19, 
Fine Arts. Wan Deranraenr, Pall Mall, Sept. 19.—Caralry—Ist Regt. of Drags.—Lieut, J 
_ ” ae ‘ Brunt has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, 
THE SYDENHAM PICTURE-GALLERY.,. 9th Light Drags.—P. Thursby, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice King pre * 


We see it stated that the enterprising experiment of a picture-gallery | 12th Light Drags.—S, Adams, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Cotton, pre 
Royal Artillery—Gent,. Cadet W. W. Murdoch to be Lieut. and to take his 


at the Crystal Palace has been a decided success, both in the progressive ; 

public interest which it has enlisted and in the amount of sales effected. | the regiment next below Lieut. the Hon. A. Stewart. ' 

The latter is the true test. As regards public interest, it was sufficiently ne ge eo sr 4 oe B.S pide ay - ee ee Se — ve 
obvious a priori, that, whenever the building generally was thronged, the | Capt. P. J. B sinbrigge to be Lieut.-Col. vice Gordon; Sec. ¢ apt. C.S. H it 
gallery would be the same, and that even a thin attendance in the vast- | to be Capt. vice Bainbrigge; Lieut. A. 8. Creyke to be Sec. Capt. vice Hut 
ness of the first would suffice to insure a fair number of visitors to the | Z#fantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Capt. C. L. Peel, from 52d Foot, to be Lieut, 





. Retliat mietiie DE wee of gaa a ee eas henever | and Capt. vice Blane, who exchanges. 
comparatively re stricted space of the sec md ; and cert 1inly, whenever $d Foot—Lieut. J. H. Blake, from the 35th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Pearse 
we have been in the gallery we have found it well filled, and more than | pointed to the 25th Foot. > 
once crowded. A picture-gallery of any worth—not to say, of any sort 5th Foot—Capt. T. S. Bigge, from the 23d Foot, to be Capt. vice Chads, who 
“4 exchanges. » 


whatever—forming one feature in an attractive collection of art, must seth Hoat-Lieut. A. P. Unett best ie ieee ; 

e ° “ ° ¢ rot— Lieut. ° : t 1as been permiutter ) retire fro 1€ service by t 
necessarily draw numbers; the more so when it presents several foreign | cale of hic Commission, scpeniaeit nae — ee 
schools as well as our own. This fact, therefore, however satisfactory in 2ist Foot—Capt. E. Codd, from 99th Foot, to be Capt. vice Dunne, who excl 
itself, is not to be relied on as a criterion of success. — Foot—Capt. J. H. Chads, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Bigge, wh 

age i eal ‘ “gorge Pa | changes. 

Another test, not less valid than the fir t, is the amount of support | “s5th Foot—Lieut. H. Pears, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice B 188, appointed 
which the gallery receives from artists. We have already noticed the | to the 35th Foot. ; 
improvement which has taken place in this respect; and we rejoice to | 33d Foot—Lieut. G. C. Howe, from the 59th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Crosse, who 
hear that the lame ducks with which the artistic market at Sydenham | ¢*¢h@nges. . 

. . . . 34th Foot—Lieut. R. J. P. Leeson, to be Adjt. vice Byron, who resigns the Adju- 
was glutted in the first instance are about to be removed, that they may | taney only. , ; 
make way for more marketable stock. Artists of eminence, it is said, 35th Foot—Lieut. R. Ross, from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Blake, appointed 
both native and foreign, have tendered a number of additional contribu- | to the 3d Foot. wr pan 7 he 56th F 
tions, which are shortly to be exhibited. We may pity the perpetrators some Fost Says. 5. W- Famigs, Sem the Sh Sect, to be Capt. vie Re 
of the displaced works at finding that the Sydenham Gallery is not to be | 
another asylum for bad art—a hospital of incurables, where the dislo- | retires upon half-pay. ; 
cated hero and heroine might repose amid trees of wool, mountains of | 2th Foot—Ensign J. C. Kingsley has been permitted to resign his commission, 

; arsed Se : > ~ : : : | 5lst Foot—Brevet-Major A. H. Irby to be Major, by purchase, vice 
putty, and streams of lead. Buta picture-gallery should be a collection | who retires; Lieut. H. B. Houson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Irby; 
of art that can help others, not an almshouse for “ artists’’ who cannot | C.E. Scott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Houson, The second Christi 
help themselves, and who oyght never to have attempted a work for | a So dae appointed on the oth inst, is Steuart, and not Stewart, 

ra E ie » danmaties § . zs . i > enelne ‘fe sn viously stated. Q 
which they are dis qualific d; and inde¢ d, it could be little s i “ t —s h | §2d Foot—Lieut. and Capt. S. Blane, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt, 
men to enable them to expose their fatuity, and little consolation to find 
that, if they could*not make a reputation for themselves, they could at 








Major Weguelin, who exchanges 
40th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. F. Barnes to be Quartermaster, vice Hives, who 





vice C. L. Peel, who exchanges. 
55th Foot—Capt. T. S. Brown to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut- 











least destroy that of the collection which had harboured them. The cir- | Col Whimper, whose brevet rank has been convert 1 into substantive rank, under 
domes ths artists deserving of tl P are still ready <i} | the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 
cumstance that artists ae serving of the name are sti ready to contri ute, } 56th Foot—Brevet-Major T. M. Luz Weguelin, from the 36th Foot, to be Capt. 
proves that the false step which the managers of the exhibition made at | vice Philips, who exchanges. 
first in accepting trash can yet be retrieved; and when a creditable col- a — Lieut. H, E. G. Crosse, from the 33d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Howe, 
Cti is e ther. we gaeme 7 aoe ns .< , | who exchanges. 
lection is once got together, there seem to bi no reason why the Syden- | Goth Foot-Ensign W. B.S. Conyers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hedley, who 
ham picture-gallery should not establish itself on a firm footing. The | retires; A. H. Woodgate, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Conyers. 
managers started an excellent project; if they only carry it out with 63d Foot—Ensign W. Gordon has been permitted to resign his commission 
: . 7 > 66th Foot—Lieut. H. Firth to be Adjt. vice Storey, who res 


ns the Adjutanc) nly 


wisdom, they will have deserve blic gratitude as well as fayour 
, they lave de ed public gratitude as well as fayour. 86th Foot—Ensign J. D. Brockman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M 














i aptitt has retired; Ensign V. G. Coates, from the 9th Foot, to be Lieut. by pure 
THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY. Adams, promoted ; G. Jackson, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brockman. 
— oy ous P ‘ . 93d Foot—Capt. E. 8. F. G. Dawson to be Instructor of Mt try. 
Provincial exhibitions are becoming an important feature in that ad- 96th Foot—Ensign L. Smith has been permitted to resign his commission. 


vance of art which forms, and for some years has formed, so conspicuous 99th Foot—Capt. J. H. Dunne, from the 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice Codd, who 
exchanges. 


a movement in this country. Manchester, with her promised exhibition - , vested 
Mc : . : | natt The dermer med officers t ive el eve I convertec 
of art treasures for next year, outstrips anything that the Metropolis can | a. soon ae _ Pa a : og wa “4 ae 7 rs oo sas Tveves-Lieut 
. " ¢ ° 7 wr ° o substantive rank, ider the Roy rant of 6 ct. a —— 
show for herself ; Glasgow, with the Art-I nion works which she has | Gol. F. A. W himper, 35th Foot: Brevet-Major R. Inglis, 18th Foot. 
markedly confronted this year with those of London, is confess dly ahead British German Legion—The following Officers not being requires 
in the competition ; and the annual exhibition of the Liverpool Academy | British German Legion, their services have been dispensed with—Dt pot at 
has more than once already enabled its directors to show, in the selection | !42¢—Garrison Assist.-Surg. C. J. Siemens, Garrison Chaplain = . 
. . : . . . Ist Light Dragoons—Cornet R. B. Makenna. 2d Light Drags.—Lieu 
of contributions and the award of the prize, an independence and supe- | pittmar, Ist Jager Corps—Lieut. A. W. Lewis, 2d Jager C 
riority of judgment which might well read a lesson to institutions of | Lanause, Capt. L. Hanesse, Capt .C.T.R 
greater pretension and power. | —Lieut.-Col. H. O. Bowles, Maj A. von Jessen, 
i i . > ’ Carstensen, Capt. P. Schumann, Lieuts. S. von Schwartzen! , Baro 
This year, the prize has been bestowed upon Mr. Ford Madox Brown's onan Gh Wake 2. Sehser. ©. ven Buckech, C. Sanaer, am 
. “on ° , ° . : - | Essen, G. aly, L. Rohrer, ° uenson, ° amsey, r 
picture of Christ Washing Peter’s Feet ; a picture exhibited some years 3aron S. von Leski, Paymaster L. R. Haslewood, Quartermaster ~ 
ago at the Royal Academy, where it met with scanty official or public | Surgeon F. Aschenfeldt, Assist.-Surg. C. Biel. 2d Light Infantry ( a? 
oan S : ors . : > onialt - t ‘antry ptains 
appreciation, but which claims to rank, as the Liverpool men appear to py mt _ dt, - H. A. ath Li : nr ys du Vigneau, En 
, re eIwe. = > _ Ar = <¢ ; re we The , rk . anc 40 oter, ut uchs. nh 4 ’ + +B *o™ ° 
have perceived, with the most serious and impr. ssive sac red works pro- | }7. Raffelsieper. Sth Light Infantry—Lieut. O. Setzer. 
duced in England. The artist has now draped the figure of the Saviour, British Swiss Legion—The following Officers not being required with 


which was partially undraped when the picture was exhibited in London. | Swiss Legion, their services have been dispensed with—Dépot at Dover 
Major, Major C. J. Lindam, Capt. J. Cockburn, and Capt. J. Spindler. 





















the British 











By this alteration, he has succeeded in adding to the harmony of the | 7 ao 3d Light Infantry—Capt. L. Hasliman, Lieut. B. 
cline as Tots . _ re A ‘ S.A nfantry apt. J. . Pfeitfer. 2 Aagh nfantry apt. L. os eat 
work, besides conciliating public opinion; since the original intention, Hiirner, Ensign J. Kohler, Ensign A. R. Boner, Ensign J. Wicki, Assist.-Surg. J. 


although doubtless designedly followed out with a view to the facts of | Kleiner. Scharfschutzen Company—Capt. J. Spielmann, Lieut. E. Theil 
the particular incident represented, was liable to be misconstrued by | H.R. Geisler. Not attached to any Regiment—Capt. J. Ey 
many as a parade of technical knowledge and skill in a subject where any — a Se Ms a. a ee 
such display is not only inappropriate but degrading. ae as r po =—y nT ee a : att Acting Assistant-Surgeons have ceased to 
A second picture sent by Mr. Brown to Liverpool is one which the | go Fe Ghanaians eas tenes occasion for their services—W. K. Brock, G Ly 
London public have not yet seen—‘“ The Last of England.” ‘his is a | ward, F. J. Eaton, W. J. Clapp, H. Brook, J. Benbow, B. W. Hall, E. W. Ward, 
work intensely real, and full of that depth and power which reside only | H. J. Philpot, W. O'Halloran. , ; ; be Major-Gen 
in reality ; studied also and carried out to the uttermost. A husband and | _ ae rem E. sane —_ = Agoda Ay } = yee 
wife—persons of refined society—are aboard an emigrant vessel, which pt soma Soak, In anmnemneedl ‘the promotion of Lieut.-Col. Tucker 
is just losing sight of land. The shadow of a life which has known | who stood next below him on the Effective Establishment at oo : 1056: Bre 
struggle and disappointment is on his face ; that of home-sorrow on hers. | ment, in accordance with the 2ist clause a Sees | ompanies, 
Each holds the other’s hand, in silence; and glimpses of the infant which a A i = pt ys Socecuny ouly ; Brevet-Col. W. R. Mans 
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and her spat jcular 
ame ; undermentioned Qu rm vr. retired alld : 
. > ’ tired on ilf-pav div. of 1 1-12 - 
wank of Captain — the 'k »yal warrant of = may, to have the hor d, Oct. 15, o ; 
_ " ant of D ; Pe . ionorary I whric , or any subseqr ‘ 
tives, half- ge Leute ot me ; t 17, 1855—Quartermaster T. W aed nner s iin att dn Gah gee - le 
eutenant-Colonels in the . , Glastonbury etios ey logy, Py ent ednesd . 
” Crew, 45th Madras Nati Army—J. Holmes, 12th Bomb Wednesday; Miller, Bristol—-D ctioneer; diy. of 5d Wo Miller, 
» be Ma on ative Infantry mbay Native Oct. 15. or any eahes istol—Dunn and Co. Vale of Neath, t , or any subsequent 
be bg 7 t re Army V— |) ‘ camel te ny seheoquant Wednesday; Miller, Briet a prewers ; div. of ls, 5§d. 
int é Ste an, a oe N ative Infantry; J Y M a Native In- | tick, pas stry-baker, ~ Douglas, Glasgow, woo int s 
terest : FJ r th ia 37 —oe Infant ¥ I] x oe = Madras er 29 inner, Sept. 30- Walker, Par- 
. oldsmid, 37th Madras Native I ughan, 2lst Bengal . 
bay Artillery ; Wray, Bombay Artillery ative Infantry ; R. B. Brett, Bon POPE ET . 
The undermentioned officers of the Ea < R. Ric hard m, 3d Bengal ¢ a oa PRICES CURRENT 
“pay, to have a step of | grchice India Company’s 8 ew BRITISH FUN —— 
( Ms ( a ear cor follows—Col., ¢ —— retired upon Set DS. (Closing Prices 
ey, to be Major. _ ul; Lieut.-Col. W. C. Orm ~the Alcock, Madras Artil- : c aturd .| Monday.) Tuesday.) Wednes., The 
Major E Clutterbuck, Madras Infantry, t es Li "vy, Bengal Infantry, to be ¢ per Cent Consols ........ ——|— re Friday. 
wed, Captains to be Majors—E, T. Erski oe B 4 = t.-Col ; _ ent ane unt : . 934 93} 93} sak my a 
=— r es a t fantry ; C ents Reduced me ‘ 953 } : ; oe 
‘1 artilier? Te pitch . : 3 A. C. Hutchinson, Ben- New 3 per F coe ny shut Poe hand 44 4, | oi 
ieut ckle, Bengal Artillery, to have the , Long Annuities shut — a es — 
nile employed at the East India Company’s reer the rank of Lieut. in the Army Annuities 1885 shut ow = a 5 
aceieiamieeiaaaniineneaeatadanmaibiaiee’ liting dépot at Warley. ”" ~~ Stock, 9 per Cent shut - — neko ee 
nae — India Stock, 10) per Geni ae ee Ps 
aon ‘ nequer Bills, 2}d. pe — — oe | = 
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RorA L LYCEUM THEATRE 












Under the Management of Mr. Cartes Ditt 
On Monvay, Sert and during the week, the Drama 
of BELPHEGOR Be nego Mr. Charles Dillon Ma 
deline, Mrs. Charles D 2. Mrs. Tomsett, Miss Harriett 
G Miss Maria Wilton, Messrs. Barrett, Stuart, J. I 
Yr To be followed by W. Brough’s new Burle sque, 
PERDITA, THE ROYAL MILKMAID; or 
WINTER'S TALI 
































Miss Rosina Wright and a Grand Corps de Ballet 
Stalls ress Circle, 4s Upper Circle 8 Pit, 2 
Gallery, ! Commence at 7. Half-price to all parts (except 
— t9 
pe tily from 11 till 4 
WE LLINGTON MONUMENT.—The 
mers of her Majesty ul Pr 
Building ce, that it is the inte 1 Majesty's 
Governme nt tocrect a MONUMENT 1ul's Cath : 
London the lat fw LLING 
TON, and ners are ve 
Designs for 5 sts of all 
A Draw ywing the g ound-plar ul, and 
the site of the pr 1 Monument ment of 
the premiums and other particulars i 
artists on applic 1 by letter addr om s of 
ALFRED AUSTIN t 
Office of her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings 
Whitehall, London, Sept. 6, 185 
] EPARTMENT OF SC [E} y AND 
ART.—INSTRUCTION IN ART iy be obtained by 
Schoolmasters and Schoolm 5 ris und 





Public Sch 















€ ¢ gener 
atthe S din tl wing places 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SCHOOLS: Spitalfields 
Crispin street Mechanics’ Institution, Gre 
Smith Street irterhouse, Goswell St 
Finsbury, Will ming —Rothe 
Grammar Sche d s, Cast Stree 
Long Ac Ke H g 1 Gore— 
Lamt th Print 

These Schools will REOPEN on the Ist 0 

The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL for MASTERS 
will be hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Pu 
Classes for Male and Female Pupils in advanced studies are 
ulso conducted 

Localities wishing to establish Schools, or Public Schools 
to receive instruction, may ascertain the ms on which aid 
is given by the Department of Science Art, by letter 
addressed to the Secretary, at the Offi “ages Departn nt, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South lon W 


NOR MAN M ACI cop Regi 


[® ‘TROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCI 
































APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F & 

During the Session of 1856-'57, which will commen ” 
the Ist of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be ven 

1. Chemistry By A. W. Hofman, LL.D. F.R.S. & 

2. Metallurgy By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S 

3. Natural History By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 

« lk 

: ~ rey * | By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 

6. Ge y By A. C. Ramsay, F.R 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Will is, M.A. F.R.S 

8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. B 8 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/ 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Ch 
laboratory of the School,) under the dire« 
man, at a fee of lol. for the term of three m«¢ 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical t r tl 
direction of Dr. Percy Tickets to separate courses of Le 
tures are issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges 

Certific ated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 


engaged in education, admitted to the Lectures at re 
duced fees 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also begn established. 

For a Prospec nny and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 


FTRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 
| EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
ART.—INSTRUCTION IN ART may be obtained 
by Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other 
Public Schools, by Pupil Teachers, and the Public generally, 
at the Schools of Art established in the following places— 


are 


Aberdeen. | Metropolitan District 
Andover. } Schools— 

Bath. | Spitalfields 

Belfast } Westminster. 
Basingstoke. | Saint Thomas's Char 
Birkenhead. terhouse 
Birmingham. Finsbury 


Bristol | 
Carlisle j 
Carnarvon. j 
Carmarthen. 
Cheltenham. 


Rotherhithe 

Saint Martin's. 

Kensington 

Lambeth 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Chester Norwich. 
Clonmel Nottingham. 
Cork Oxford. 
Coventry Paisley 
Dublin Penzance. 
Dudley. Plymouth. 


Potteries 
Sheffield 
Southampton 


Dundee. 
Dunfermline. 
Durham 


Exeter Stourbridge. 
Glasgow Swansea 
Hereford Tavistock. 
Leeds Taunton. 


Truro. 
Warrington 
Waterford 
Wolverhampton, 
Worcester 
Yarmouth 

York 


Lancaster 
Limerick 
Liverpool 
Ludlow 
Macclesfield. 
Manchester. 


The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR MASTERS 
will be hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public 


Classes for Male 
also conducted 


and Female Pupils in advanced studies are 


Localities wishing to establish Schools, or Public Schools 
to receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which 
aid is given by the Department of Science and Art, by letter 


addressed to the 
Cromwell Road, 


Secretary at the Offices of the Department 
Kensington Gore South, London W 
_NORMAN MACLEOD, Res gistrar, 


7 NNEFORD 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixynerornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street 


SPECTATOR. 


[September 


20, 1856, 





RMY AND NAVY 
































J EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 22 st 
i by H. M. the QUEEN Pat 
| H. PRINCE ALBER! hi s ’ 
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The Right H tight J he I } I 
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s I M.D L. F.R.S 
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1 tt Denis LA. Qi 
I l H M.A 
I I M I 
I ( fi‘ Fducat 
MITTI fF EDUCATION 
I ssors of the Col 
‘ I j C. TREN B.D 
I I c. G.N 
W.S ! M rhe Rev Fra s 
) M.A 
A J M hn H I 
cs M B.A 
I ! \ \ I R I H 
The } 3.1 M.A M.A 
I Rey. T. A M.A G.s f, F.S.A 
KE. Fus N fenry Wart 
LADY VISITORS 
The Duchess of Arzy irs, Stanley 
The ¢ m ‘ 
A 
I I \ 
I yl y \ 
M I " \ 
rhe Hon. M ( 1 
Mrs. J. J. Male Mrs. Hensleigh W ‘ 
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Irse as Ss} 
tl ( 
PRE Al ¥ CLASS CHILDREN at 5 years 
u 
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Individual instruct nvoca s 

given under the ction of Mr. Hullah 
ividual instruction metre mental music is given 

under the directi mn of Dr. St Bennett 
t rdvanced pu is in drawing and its var $ 
given under the direction of the profi of 
«tl se. a tert 
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will commence 20th April 1857, and close Ist 

of 26/. 5s. for the year, or 

s. 6d. a Term for those classes 
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Four scholars, on the Professors’ foundation, are elected 
annually—two to the preparatory class and two to the Col 
ege 

These ps give f instruction in all subjects 
taught ir leg and ble for two years 

The Maurice Scholarship, f ided July 1856, conferring 
the same privi ) pupils in the junior year, and 
is also tenable 

ICATES 

Certificates of proficiency in any branch of knowledge are 
granted to ladies I with the ovisions of the 
Charter, on passing the req examin s 

These Certificates ven in three classes, and indicate 
not only the extent the quality of the knowledge ac 





quired 


d outlines of the ex 1ations in the different sub- 
di wl iss, may | tained at the Office 
1 f nation for Certificates are 
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be examined at any time during Term. Fee for first cert 
cate, 1 for every other, | 
Certificates of g proficiency are given to pupils 
y t it the College daily, from 10 
De ty -( f the Committee of Educa 
s I may »btained in the immedia 
f ( 
HEAMPTON'S I PILL OF HEALTH,— 
The manifold advan to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medi known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with contiden used with success in cases of 
temporary sickn urring it —— es more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importan t very hous shenpes in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these are truly excellent, removing all ob 
structi stressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex of ts, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
hes, P es, and Sallowness of the Skin 
ulthy xion. Sold by Px rand Har 
ur Lor 1d all vendors of medicine, pric« 
1s. 1 und 2 per box 
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J. W. GILBART, ¢ M P 
BArxk of LONDON and NATIONAL 
} PROVINCIAL INSURAN ASSOCIATION. _ 
I effecting very . 
Insuran I 
ONE MILLION STERLING 
I Of CTHREADNEEDLE STREET . 
T 
s \ Shelley, Bart. M.-P. ¢ ‘ 
pk 
<D t. M.P. and A 
I ! H s™M G ML} 
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Sir H M Alderma f the kof 
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I Ww k t, Esq. M.P. Southwick St Iy 
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Professor Mort I nary ( 
Peter Robb, I s le-« i 
rhomas B. 8 s Elms, Kilburn Derw 
Mills, Der 
John Tarring, I Firm of Tarrin Ss I . 
Alfred W I Firm of Ven 5, W 
D t f Bank of Lohdor 
I VIN D 
Alexander Abe iby, Esq. (Firm of Alexander Aber 
und ¢ Glasgow 
William Allen, Esq. Lower Dominick Street, Dubliz 
Anthony Banr Esq. Mayor of Hu 
John Firm of Barwell ar g 
Sa Bradford Street, 
John Buchanan Street, G 
Johr Procurator Fiscal, Glasge 
fheophilus Carr Esq. Official Assignee, Hull 
R. G. Collis, Esq. Firm of M‘Birney and Collis,) Dublin 
H. C. Cooksey, Esq. Heathfield House, Birminghan 
George Dingwall, Esq. Talbot Street, Dublin 
Peter M‘Evoy Gartland, Esq. Gaybrook, Malahide, Dubliz 
William H. Huffam, Esq. Hull Dock Company 
John Killeen, Esq. Malahide, Dublin 
Alexander Kirkland, Esq. (Firm of Kirkland and Russ 


Glasgow 


Robert Morton, Esq. (Firm of J. and R. Morton,) Dublin 
Thomas Dundas Spiers, Esq. Houston, Glasgow 
Charles Wilkinson, Esq. (Firm of Wilkinson and Inglet 
Hull 
Direct Auditor—Benjamin Scott, Esq 
Shareholde Auditor—Henry Chatteris, Esq 
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Henry Letheby, M.B 
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eons 
James Part, Esq. F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the Artists’ A ty 
und Society, President of the North London 
Medical Society : : 
Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq. M R C.8. Royal Free Hospit 
Solici 
Messrs. Tyrrell, Payne, pest ie ayton, Guildhall Yar 
Bankers—Bank of London 
Act y—Thomas Walker, Esq. B.A. F.S.8. F.LA 
Manager and Secretary— mund Clench, Esq 
The Directors have the pleasure to announce that A. 
necessary preliminaries having been completed — 
will Open for Business on Monpay S the 22d 1s ; 
Insurers in this Association have the sect 5 
paid-up Capital, a proprietary of more tha 
in ders, and an Income from business already 
g 35,000/. per annum : 
tuses with Tables and Terms of bt somay or, 
ef and Local Offices, « f the s ™ 
y By 
EDMUND CLENCH Manag and S 
Threadneedle Street, Sept. 16th, 18 — 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. AND 
PILLS supremely effica ng Wounds 
rs. Elizabeth Belson, of Snettishs am ar r Lyt ones 
fered for twenty weeks from f wound in .- 
ccasioned by falling upon scraper Re . eo 
and d l but a 
for life, when § 
it and s. Aft 
wounds assu 5 
l »ypearance itly became pe ~ 
sound > she is now 1. Sold by all Medic ond 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor H : — 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 4a", 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinopl A. Goi 


Smyrna ; and E. Mere, Malta 
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TNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE.—Royal Gern Brighton.—The 
German, French, and American Mineral Waters, as dispensed 
to invalids at the Pump Ro Queen's Park, Brighton, may 


n Spa, 





also be obtained, carefully bottled, of the principal London and 
provincial chemists, with a 1 ted acco of their remedial 
uses indorsed by the highest m ltestimony. The repute 


WATERS are held is 


peculiar process with 


in which Dr. STRUVE’S MINERATI 
due to the chemical accuracy a 
which they are prepared, and which causes them to main 
tain their virtue much better than the imported waters. It 
as, however, als 
Brighton Seltze 








led to the sale ounterfeits, advertised as 
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1 severally analyzed, and found 








hemically impe professed Chalybeates, amongst 
her defects, « t even a trace of their cardinal 
ngredient—iron wottle of Struve’s Waters has the 
name “ Starve tbel, and again on the red stamp 


With the Royal arms above the words ‘‘ Royal German Spa 
Brighton 
20 Se 


IGHT- BROWN COD= Laver OIL 


4 hasnow, in consequen ts marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured t nfidence and almost u 
ve 
Sn Pectarenes fther st eminent Medical Practitioners 
in the treatment < *~ 
HEUMATisM : ~ 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFAN . - 
AND ALL § . 
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DCLYFFE HALL, Esq. M.D. F.R.C.P.} 


e Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Author 
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Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. | 
gh b tt Cape is dull, the sale of your 
T uste incr not vy the Governor and Staff, (for 
w ered it it all whotry it continue its 
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h grateful sweetness and purity.— 
an 1 SONS 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 
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by many of our first physicians 
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und the TY ROI 9 / ly. 
Joun Murray, A a Ss t 
“WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY, 
Fifth Edition, improved, with Addit s, price 5s. 
NEILL’S FRUIT, FLOWE AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
In ul | 10 book ha ed 
i Q ite Dr. N 
po} eatis | ig i It 
or p fessional, g at i g ‘ 
only potat s \ it WU q 
Post, 1854, 
In feap. § pl wit! Illustrated I tis} 
und Tit 


rHE AM \TI UR 
GARDENER’S YEAR-BOOK, 


A Guide for those who cultivate their own Gardens in 


the Principles and Practice of Horticulture 
By Rev. Henry Burerss, LL.D. and Ph.D. Xe, 
Chis is, beyond compare, the best work of its class 
that has come under our notice It is really popular,” 
—CCritic. 


Contains a great deal of valuable information in 
I a suitable succession 


Atlas. 


laying-out gardens, ar 


of flowering plants ar 





l ited by 595 Wood 


In foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. illusts 
sngravings 
OUTLINES OF BOTANY 

Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 
Functions, Classification, and Distribution of Plants, 
With a Glossary and Copious Index. By Jou» Hvut- 
ron Batrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S of 
Botany in the University of Edinburg! 
# .** This book is admirably fitted for a text-book in 
teaching the sciences. It is beautifully illu atr u ~~ and 
is the cheapest botanical work of merit whi 3 ap- 
peared,”- Scottish Guardian 





IV 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with Sa ustrations, price 31s, 6d. 
CLASS-BOOK BOTANY ; 
BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
By J. H. Batrour, M.D R.S.1 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor 
of Medicine and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh 
“In Dr. Balfour’s Class-Book of Botany, the author 
seems to have exhausted every att sourceof in- 
formation. Few, if any, works on this subject contain 
such a mass of carefully collected and « lensed mat- 
ter, and certainly none are more copio r better 
illustrated.”—Hooker’s Journal of Botan 
“The present contribution by D 
science of botany is worthy of the 
the author. We recommend it to all those " 
in the study of botany Asst ation Bt -dicat 
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Edinburgh : 


Anam and Cuarues Biack. Lendon: 


LONGMAN and Co, 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 
WW PATTERN and PENETRATING TOOTH BRUSHES, 
d Hair Brushes 


yrna Spor 






Penetrating Unbleache 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine 5 
description of Brush und Perfumery for the Toilet. 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually—the hairs 
never come loose M., B und Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Seaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. eat h; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 1308 and 
131, Oxford Street, s« cond and third doors West from Holle 
Street, London 


Comb 
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This day, Second Edition, in 2 volumes, price 10s. 6d 
MHE DAISY CHAIN; or Aspirations. 
A Family Chronicle. By the Author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘* Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Jounn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


IR ARTHUR ELTON’S TRACTS 
kK THE PRESENT CRISIS. Some Copies of the 
above are still for SALE, sewed in one volume, con- 
taining both First and Second Series. Price 3s. 6d. 

Ap ply to Tuomas Kerstake, Park Street, Bristol. 




















GERALD MASSEY’S NEW V VOLUME 
POEMS. 
RAIGCROOK CAS 

Re ady in October. 

ric e 5s. 

Publisher, Davip Boeve, Fleet Street, L 
Just published, price > 2s 8 
( UTLINES of EUROP EAN 
TURE, from the Earliest Times. 
Book for Schools. By F. Tuorpr. 
London: GRoomBrRinGe and Sons, 


IT LE. 


London. 
" LITERA- 
A Class- 






Paternoster Row. 





— —See ** Puncu.” 


FELICE me 
» Ls. boards, 
USTRIAN DUN YGEONS OF ITALY. 
By Fevice Ors1NI. 
“It is to wish well for a most righteous cause, to 
wish for this book the largest circulation.”—Eraminer. 
London: GeoreE Rovutteper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 
NEW WORK BY W. 
Now ready, 
A*® INQUIRY aa 0 
SOPHY AND RELIGION OF THE 
By W. J. Brrcn, M.A. Oxford, Author of * An 
quiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shakspere. 
Ho.yoakeE and Co, 147, Fleet Street. 
Published this day, price ls. 6¢. ornamental boards, 
NHE LADY with the CAMELIAS. By 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, the Younger. Translated 
from the Eighth Paris Edition. 
On this extraordinary novel is founded the popular 
opera of “‘ La Traviata.” 
London : G. VIcKERS, 


. BIRC} H, 





1, ESQ. 





BIBLE. 
In- 


” 





Angel c ourt, Str and. 


~ Just published, pric e ls. 
YETTER TIMES, AND WORSE; 


) Hints for Improving the Church's Hold on the 
People: a Sermon preached in Lambeth Palace 
Chapel, at the Consecration of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, and the Bishop of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, by the Rev. J. H. Gurney, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone. With an Appendix containing some Re- 
marks on Church of England Preaching. 

RivincTons. 


Sept. 20th. 





=} 


of The 
A Journal devoted 


On Saturd: ay, 


er oR} NATION. AL 

to Foreign Intelligence. 
tinental Armaments—Reorganization of the 
Army—Paris and its Financial Statement for 1857— 
Banque ‘t to B. Oliveira, Esq. M.P.; and all the 
reign News of the Week, Political, Commercial, 
rary, Xc. 

17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Now ready, Third Thousand, 10s. 6d. with Portraits 

of General Po! ' Williams, K.C.B. and Colonel At- 


we ell Lake, 
OF THE BLOCKADE 


Lite- 


TARR AT iVE 
i OF KARS, and of Our Captivity in Russia. 
By Colonel Arwett Lake, C.B. 
With upwards of thirty hitherto unpublished Letters 
of General Williams, fifty Letters of the late Captain 
Thompson, Letters of Major Teesdale and Colonel 
Lake. 
** A marvellous narrative.”—Daily News. 
Ricuarp Brentiey, New Burlington Street, 
in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Publisher 





On Monday next will be published, 
A New Edition of Mr. Cuaries Reapr’s New Novel, 
IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND., 
“* Written with amazing spirit.”— Press. 
*‘ In every way an uncommon work.”—Saturday Re- 
view. 
* Thousands will read this work.”—Atheneum. 
** Mr. Reade is a master of simple pathos.”—Spec- 
tator. 
* Written with unusual vigour.”—Examiner. 
** Mr. Reade writes clearly and eloquently.”"— Leader. 
Ric HARD BentLEy, New Burlington Street. 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN £. 
‘his day is published, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


rice 24s. cloth, 
T HE 








NOCTES AMBROSIAN & 
forming the First Volumes of Professor Wilson’s 
Works, Edited by Professor Ferrier. 
“The” Noctes’ are a valuable contribution to our 
litera atuye. They are the effusions of a powerful mind— 
e gnd various in their subject, embracing the cur- 
rent {opics of their time, and throwing no small light 
on ifs history. They give the impression, in a degree 
razely equalled, of being written out of the author’s 
fulness, flowing spontaneously and without effort, and 
bringing the reader into intercourse, not with a littéra- 
teur but with a man, while yet they are 
with admirable dramatic skill in the embodiment and 
discrimination of the persons who take part in them. 
They beam with wit and humour, with vigorous manly 
sense, with poetry and eloquence, with criticism at 
once broad and delicate.”—Saturday Review. 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London ; 
to be had of all Booksellers. 
TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
LY best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction are 
also freely added. Literary Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application. 
Cuaries Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 2ls. bound, 
] EVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and 
Secondary Punishments. 
sy Georce Lava CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction 
at Coldbath Fields. 

** These volumes are of singular interest, and must 
make a deep impression on the public mind.”— Jost. 
Hurst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

rHE NEW NOVEL, 
RTHUR BRANDON, 
L Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 

* This novel has merits of a very high order. We 
bear willing testimony to its fine wit and fervid fancy. 
It is particularly well written; and with a keen per- 
ception of individual character, displays a vivid ap- 
preciation of the follies and foibles of society. Th 


ind sentiment, the adventures 
and the interest of the story 


dialogue is full of wit 
are narrated with spirit, 
is cleverly sustained throughout.”’—Post, 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
amet porn LIFE; or Paris 
London. By Mrs. Trooper. 
amusing novel.”—Standard. 


and 


* A very 


gr 


He RST and Biacketr, 


Also, immediately, in 3 vols. 
ON THE WORLD; 

By Henry OwGan, LL.D 
Successors to H. 


a Novel. 
CoLBURN, 


on ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
. PEE R AGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1856. By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms. New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
** For the amazing quantity of personal and family 
history, admirable arrangement of details, and accu- 
racy of information, this genealogical and heraldic 
dictionary is without a rival.” —Jost. 
Also, 
I IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
4 LAND. By Aones Srricktanp. Cheap Edi- 
tion, with all the late Improvements, and Portraits of 
every Queen, complete in 8 volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, 


bound. 
YEPYS’S DIARY. New Cheap 
The small 8vo, in 4 vols. 


Standard Editions. 
uniform with ‘‘ Evelyn’s Diary,” price 6s, each, bound ; 
and the Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. uniform 
with * Murray’s Classics,” price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 
MHE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By Exior Warsurton. Twelfth Edition, 
ready, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 
Hurst and Buiackert, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


By J. Wnuicur, M. 


now 


A. Hey 1 - aster of Sutton Coldficld 





bry SEVEN KILN ‘GS OF ROME. 
A Latin Story from Livy for Beginners. With 
Grammatical Notes. 3s. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR. 4s, 6d. 
* The lucid and familiar style of explanation adopted 
what every treatise should cultivate.”- 
Atheneum. 

‘ Written by one who really understands the youth- 
ful mind.” 
Cambridge : 


-Critic. 
MACMILLAN and Co, 
DALpy. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S 
AND aaah piel INS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
ow ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 
\ er: ANNU AL REGISTER; or a View 
of the History and Politics of the Year 1855. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co.; Richardsons; Houlston and Stone- 
man; Cowie and Co.; J. Capes; Smith, Elder, and 
Co. ; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; T. Bumpus; 
Waller and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth ; A. Cleaver; 
Upham - Beet; Bell and Daldy; Willis and So- 
theran ; V. Heath; and J. Toovey. 

T he ‘ omple te Series of Volumes 
with her Majesty’s Reign may always be 
Subscribers or others); or any single 
1831 

THE 


London: BELL and 








commencing 
had (by new 
Volume since 








LATE SIR GEORGE CATHCART. 
Now ready, with Maps, 8vo. 12s. 
T HE WAR AT THE CAPE; 
the Military Operations in Kaffraria, which led 
to the Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the 
Measures for the Protection and Welfare of the People 
of South Africa. By the late General Sir Grorcr Caru- 
cakT, K.C.B. Selected from his Correspondence. 
By the same Author, 
With 23 Diagrams and Plans, 8vo. 

COMMENTARIES on the 
RUSSIA and GERMANY, 1812-13. 

** We could wish to see Colonel Cathcart’s work re- 
printed in a shape suited to an officer’s travelling 
library. Lucid, concise, and pregnant, it seems to us 
to be equally valuable for its facts and its commen- 


lds. 
WAR in 


taries.”—Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK- 
CLUBS, READING-SOCIETIES, AND READ- 
ERS IN GENERAL. 

Now ready, in 4to. No. VI. of 


ON BOOKS: being an Analysis 


| NOTES 03 S: being an Analysis 
i of the Works published during each Quarter by 


Messrs. Longman and Co, 

*,* The object of this quarterly publication is to 
enable Book-buyers readily to obtain such general 
information regarding New Books and New Editions 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. as they would 
derive from the perusal of well-arranged tables of con- 
tents or explanatory prefaces. With this object each 
notice is confined to an analysis of the contents of the 
work referred to: critical opinions and laudatory no- 
tices are excluded. Copies are sent free by post to all 
Secretaries, Members of Book-Clubs and Reading So- 
cieties, Heads of Colleges and Schools, and private 
persons, who forward their address to Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. for this purpose. 

London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, LoNGMANS, 

Roserts. 
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ft a Series of Papers 
ALFRED TENNYSON, a Portrait, by Mayall, Engraved by 


Tur Famiry Mysrery, : } 
With other important Papers and Engravings, 


A detailed Prospectus, with Sas of the En 
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COMPLE TION OF 
TI CORRESPONDENT.” 


25th Se ppte mber, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth 


lettered, 
from the Death of Lord 


R iglan to the Evac uation of the Crimea. 


With Additions nd Corrections. 
New Revised Edition of 
Grorce RovrLepGe and ( Co. 2, 





MARRYA rs NOV ELS.—New Volume 


: Rattlin the Reefer (Edited 
And Pacha of Many Tales. 
The sale of this edition has alre ady reac ‘hed 100,000 


plete without M me Le ang 


EMERSON’S NEW BOOK ON ENGLAND. 


— ISH TRAITS 





Ke 
‘ Eve ry one should read this — 
bet otter e champion i in America than Emerson ; 


tion of the Old Seuntes must follow.’ , 
: Georce Rovrieneer and Co. 2 
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